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PRE F ACE. 


The public school sJ'st0m of California during the 
next few years is destined to pass through a period 
of change and transition. I recognize, at least to 
some extent, the vital importance of this period of 
transition, and I recognize further, that some of the 
evils in the public school sJ'stem, "'\vhich "\\l'e now see, 
will not be remedied during this period, but must be 
postponed for final correction to some future time. 
\Vith some knowledge of the limitations "\\"hich the 
present environment necessitates, I have, in the 
pages ,vhich follow, discussed SOlne of the evils of 
the present school system and have pointed out the 
remedy. Some of these remedies are based on 
actual experience, sonle are not; but they are sub- 
mitted "\\"ith the one request that the public, the 
educator and the legislator give them due considera- 
tion. The discussions are short, sometimes even to 
bluntness, the object being to call the attention of 
the reader directly to the evil and to the remedy, 
and to a void bewildering the mind with details. 
W. O. DOUB. 


Bakersfield, Oa1., l\Iarch 1, 1900. 
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CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS. 


The position of the public school teacher is becom- 
ing of more and more importance. There is an in- 
creasing tendency in the United States to assign to 
the teacher duties that have heretofore been as- 
sunled by the parent. 'l
he mental, moral and physi- 
cal training of the child is being left to the teacher. 
This tendencJ' mayor may not be a wise one, but it 
exists, and the indications are that it will continue 
to exist. This being true, the parent and society at 
large are vitally interested in the character and 
ability of the men and "romen into whose hands has 
been placed so large a share of this responsibility. 
A republican state is vitally interested in the men- 
tal, moral and physical training and education of its 
young men and ""omen. In the United States this 
duty has been largely assigned to the public schools. 
The efficiency of those schools depends more on the 
teacher than on all other things combined. School 
buildings and school apparatus are the necessary 
adjuncts, but the teacher is the school. His charac- 
ter and his qualifications should be of deeper con- 
cern to the parpnt a.nd to the state than the school 
house in which the child studies and recites or the 
apparatus with which he works. Those who are re- 
sponsible for the la,,"s which govern the issuing of 
teachers' certificates ought thoroughly to under- 
stand that they are dealing ,yith one of the most im- 
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portant questions of education. They should keep 
the efficiency of the teacher constantly in view. 
The present method of granting teachers' certifi- 
cates in California is as follows: 
1. The County Boards of Education and City 
Boards of Examination may issue certificates of the 
primary, the 'grammar and the high school grade, 
and special certificates, to all those who successfully 
pass examinations prepared and conducted by said 
boards. County Boards of Education may also is- 
sue certificates on certain credentials fronl other 
states, or on certificates issued by other counties. 
2. The State Board of Education may grant State 
Educational diplomas of either the grammar or the 
high school grade valid for six years, and State Life 
diplomas of either the gramnlar or the high school 
grade valid for life. These diplonlas are granted on 
experience in teaching, when the applicant is recom- 
mended by the County Board of Education. 
3. Certificates of the grammar grade lllust be is- 
sued to those who hold Oalifornia State Normal 
School diplomas. 
4. Oertíficates of the high school grade may be 
issued to graduates of the University of Oalifornia 
and of other universities which the State Board of 
Education may decide are of the same rank; pro- 
vided, that said graduates have completed the re- 
quired amount of work in the department of educa- 
tion, and are recommended by the faculty of the 
universitJ of which they are graduates. 
The method of granting certificates as outlined 
above, would seem to have proven unsatisfactory to 
a large number of the educators of the state, and 
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they haye been casting about for a remedy. Some 
are advocating a change, because the number of 
school teachers in California is almost twice as large 
as the nU1nber of school positions to be filled. But 
this fact does not necessarily mean that the require- 
ments for securing certificates should be made more 
difficult. It does, however, remove the necessity of 
considering the question of supply ,vhen a change 
in the requirements for teachers' certificates is un- 
der consideration, "rhicb bas for its object the in- 
creasing of the efficiency of the teaching force of the 
state. If the tests are to be nlade Inore difficult for 
those who are trying to obtain certificates entitling 
them to teach in the public schools of the state, the 
object should not be to decrease the nUlllber of 
teachers-though that might be desirable-but to 
better prepare teachers for the responsible duties 
which they nlust aSSUlne. If it be desirable to make 
.. 
the tests more difficult, an excessive nUlnber of 
teachers removes an important obstacle, because the 
requirements for teachers' certificates cannot be ad- 
vanced if said action would result in giving an un- 
der suppl
r of teachers. 
The object of this discussion is to point out sonle 
of the defects in the present method of granting 
teachers' certificates and to suggest a better method, 
with the hope that the entire discussion nlay assist, 
to some extent, in bringing about a much needed 
reform in the certification of teachers. 
Tlie greatest evil of the present method of grant- 
ing teachers' certificates is the power given to 
county boards of education and city boards of ex- 
3lnination to issue certificates of the primary, the 
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granlJUar and the high school grade on examinations 
prepared and conducted by themselves. This has 
resulted in creating almost as many standards of 
requirements as there are counties in the state, and 
in the certification of hundreds of teachers who are 
unqualified for the duties of the profession to which 
their certificates admit them. And this certification 
of unqualified applicants b
r these examining boards 
i8 a natural result, because the members of these 
boards Jive in an environment tending toward a low 
standard of requirement for the examinations. 

lost of them owe their positions to politics, and 
there is a constant and strong pressure brought to 
bear on them in favor of the local applicant. This 
Ineans that the examinations must not be made 
difficult and that the local applicant lllust be fa- 
T'ored in every possible way. There are less than 
half a dozen counties in this state in which the 
county board of education has had the courage to re- 
quire of applicants for grammar grade certificates 
an education equal to that furnished by the average 
high school, and through favoritism of various 
kinds the examination of the local applicant is not 
so difficult as the questions would indicate. It fre- 
quently occurs that granlmar school graduates after 
stud
ying one or two years secure certificates at one 
of thpse examinations. 
Many unacquainted with school affairs will natur- 
ally ('onclude that unqualified teachers will be un- 
able to secure positions. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the opposite is true. A university or a normal 
school graduate cannot secure a position as readily 
as a local applicant who bas succeeded in squeezing 
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through th
 local t:"xaulination. 
Ien and ",,"omen of 
"\vealth, influence and ability, who use good judg- 
nlent in most things, will go to nlembers of city 
boards of education, and to district trustees, and ask 
them as a personal favor to elect SOllie local teacher, 
"".ithout considering whether or not he is ","ell quali- 
fied for the duties of the position. This local influ- 
ence ",,'"hich is brought to bear in favor of the local 
applicant because he needs the money, usually pre- 
,ails. In other ,,"'ords, men and ".Olnen who ought 
to know better act as though they believe that the 
public school exists for the purposp of supplying po- 
sitions for teachers simply because said teachers 
11laJ be in need of financial help. 
The loral teacher ""Tho is ,veIl qualified should 
al,rays be gi ,"en the preference. It too often ha p- 
pens:- ho"".e,er, that the local teacher, ,,"hether well 
qualified or not, secures a position through local in- 
fluence; and it is also true that county boards of 
education are responsible for the existence of the 
majority of thecse unqualified teachers. 
Another e,il of the present method of issuing cpr- 
tiflcates is the granting of educational and life di- 
plolnas of the grammar and high school grades by 
the State Board oÎ Education. As stated aboT'e, 
these certificates are issued on experience in teach- 
ing and are good in all parts of the State-the educa- 
tional diploma for six years
 and the life diploma for 
lif e. 
The objection to these state diplomas lies not in 
that th
J" are issued for six .rears or for life and are 
good all OT'er the State. In fact, these features are 
points in their faT'or. The injur
r to the public school 
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system results from county boards of education re. 
newing the certificates, which they have granted to 
unqualified teachers, until said teachers can secure 
an educational or life diploma. The state diploma 
enables unqualified teachers to injure the school 
work of other counties. Before they received tlleir 
state diploma they could be restricted to the county 
that had issued to them their certificate; after re- 
ceiving it, they can teach in any county in the state. 
From an educational standpoint, it is an excellent 
plan to grant gralnmar grade certificates to normal 
school graduates, provided the normal school courses 
of study amount to a fairly liberal education in 
addition to the necessary professional training. The 
llornlal schools of California do not meet these re- 
quirenlents, and the same is true of most normal 
schools in the United States. .1\t the present time 
the llorn1al schools are not professional schools in 
the true sense of that term. l\Iost of their work is 
work that should be done and is done by the average 
high school. 'Vhen a normal school graduate enters 
the university, he stands upon the same footing as a 
high school graduate-both beginning the first 
Jear's work. This condition of affairs is most unde- 
sirable. Ko one should be allo,ved to enter a nor- 
mal school devoted to the training of teachers, who 
is not already a graduate of a 'good high school or its 
equivalent, and the work in the normal school 
should be at least a two years' course, amounting to 
a fairly liberal education and involving special peda- 
gogical training. Not until we change our present 
policJT of establishing srnall normal schools of conl- 
paratively low rank can we hope to raise materially 
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the standard of requirenlent for teachers' certifi- 
rates. Retter one or t"".o large normal. schools with' 
first-class faculties, ,,,,here thorough ",york is done, 
than balf a ùozen small and inefficient ones. The 
normal school should not take tbe place of the high 
school, no matter ho,," àDxious normal school teach- 
ers nluy he to increase the attendance at the normal 
school in ,vhich the
r are teaching, or ho"yever 
anxious the people of the city, in which the said 
school is located, may be to a\'oid the expense of 
maintaining a local high school or to secure the COID- 
111ercial advantage of a large normal school attend- 
ance. 
Another bad result of the present normal school 
courses of stud
y, is the graduating of students before 
they are old enough to take charge of a school. With 
rare exceptions, t\vent)"'-one years of age is young 
enough for a teacher to take charge of school work, 
and t"Tell(r
t""o or t"yenty-three years of age is bet- 
ter. Under the present arrangenlents, students can 
easily graduate from the normal schools at the age 
of nineteen or t\ven(y. If a student ""ere required to 
d
Yot
 eight or nine 
rear'3 to elemntary school work, 
four .vears to secondarx school v{ork and t,,"o or three 
.rears to normal school ,york, he "yould be about 
t,venty-one or t,venty-t""o Jears of age "yhen he se- 
cured aàmission to the profession of teaching. In 
other professions and in the business "Torld gen.. 
eralJy, verJ' few men and "l'omen under this age se... 
cure IJositions as iUlportant as the teaeher occupies 
,vhen in charge of a school. In addition to other 
requirements, it requires considerable executive 
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ability to manage properly 3 school, and bOJs and 
girls as a rule do not possess this ability. 
No better requirenlent should be demanded of an 
applicant for a high school certificate, than a uni- 
yprsity diploma of graduation, accompanied by a 
recolumendation of the faculty stating that the ap- 
plicant has had the reauired professional training, 
and is otherwise qualified for making a successful 
teacher. It would be well, however, to restrict the 
scope of high school certificates to those subjects in 
"rhich the applicant has specialized while attending 
the uniyersity. A high school teacher should not be 
permitted to attempt to teach subjects in the high 
school in which he has not had a liberal university 
.. 
training. 
There can be no valid objections offered to issuing 
certificates on credentials from other states, pro- 
vided said credentials are equivalent to those re- 
quired by the laws of this state. This matter of 
accl"f'diting the credentials of other states, however, 
should receive careful attenton. It is better to err 
in fayor of California requirements, than in favor of 
requirements of other states. 
In order to avoid the injurious results of the pres- 
ent nlethod of certificating teachers, the method out- 
lined below is suggested, and the attention of all 
those who are interested in education is respectfully 
ealled to the same. 


1. The State Board of Education should consist 
of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
the President of the University of Oalifornia, the 
l")re
ident of the Stanford University, the professor 
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at the head of the Departlnent of Education of each 
of the above named uniyersities, and the Presidents 
of the State 
ormal Schools. 


2. The State Board of Education should pre- 
scribe the minimum amount of ,vork in university 
departments of education that would be accepted 
for high school certificates, and the minimunl 
aU10unt of uniT'ersity work in any subject that 
would be accepted for high school certificat
s. It 
should select those universities in the United States 
which are of equal rank with the Uniyersity of Cali- 
fornia in so far as the requirements for granting 
high school certificates are concerned, and should 
select those nornlal schools in the United States 
which are of equal rank with the California state 
normal schools. It should also select those creden- 
tials upon which special certificates "Tould be issued. 


3. The State Board of Education should elect all 
the California state normal school teachers; pro- 
vided, that the presidents of the state normal schools 
h3ye no voice in the selection of the president of said 
schools: the State Board of Education should pre- 
scribe the courses of study for the state normal 
schools; provided, that no student should be per- 
mitted to entel" a state nornlal school "rho is not a 
graduate of a good secondary school, or does not 
possess an equivalent education; and provided fur- 
ther, tbat the norn1al school courses of study be not 
less than two year courses. 


4. There should be but three grades of teachers' 
certificates in California-high sehool grade, gram- 
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mar grade, and special certificates, all of which 
should be issued by the State Board of Education. 
5. High school grade certificates should be issued 
only on diplomas of graduation from the University 
of Califûrnia and from other universities in the 
United States of equal rank; and then only when 
the holders of said diplomas have successfully com- 
pleted the required amount of work in the university _ 
department of education, and are specifically recom- 
mended for the profession of teaching by the faculty 
of the university of which they are graduates; and 
provided further, that high school grade certificates 
authorize the holders to teach only those subjects in 
which they have had a thorough university training, 
and for the teaching of which they have been spe- 
cifically reeoilllnended b
y the faculty of the uni- 
Yetsity of y\rhich they are graduates. 
u. Gralnmar grade certificates should be issued 
only on diplomas of graduation from California 
state normal schools and from other normal schools 
in the United States of equal rank. 
7. Special certificates should be issued on creden- 
tials selected by the State Board of Education. 
These special certificates should authorize the hold- 
ers to teaeh SOllIe one or more of the follo,ving 
su bjects : 

lusic, drawing, polytechnic work, commercial 
work, or physical training. 
8. All three grades of certificates should be valid 
in all the counties of the state, and should be perma- 
nent certificates unless revoked by the State Board 
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of Education for unprofessional conduct. When 
teaching, the holder of a certificate should be re- 
quired to ha\'e the same registered in the office of 
the school superintendent of the county in ,vhich he 
is teaching. 
9. ...\ high school grade certificate should author- 
ize the holder to teach the subjects named in his cer- 
tificate in any of the secondary schools of the state, 
and 
hould be accepted in lieu of a grammar grade 
certificate. 
10. (}rallllnar grade certificates should authorize 
the holder to teach in any of the kindergartens, and 
in any of the elementary schools of the state. 
11.. ....\. special certificate should authorize the 
bolder to teach the subjects named in his certificate 
in any of the elementary or priluary schools of the 
sta tee 


I believe that the method of granting teachers' 
certifieates as outlined above, ,,
hile it would be a 
ll1aterial advance over the present method, ,,"ould 
not place the profession of teaching in California on 
a higher plane than it deserves. "Thile it "\\"ould re- 
strict the number of those who ,vould be able to 
secnre certificates each year, it seems reasonable to 
presume that the supply would continue equal to the 
demand. A great many who now secure certificates 
at county and city examinations, would continue 
their education through the high school and the 
norDlal 
chool, thus increasing the number of normal 
school graduates, and at the same time securing 
much better prepared teachers. True, those who 
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,vish to make the professon of teaching a temporary 
business, those ,vho look upon it as the stepping 
stone to some other profession and upon children as 
fit subjects for experhnentation, will, perhaps, offer 
vigorous objections to what they lnay be pleased to 
term the proposed innovations in the certification of 
teachers. -I believe, however, that the proper educa- 
tion of the children who are attending the public 
schools is of more vital importance to the welfare of 
society than the success of a few individuals. 
&. 
Furthermore, the fact that an ambitious young man 
or young woman were prevented for a few year8 
from teaching' would be only a temporary check to 
the possible realization of his or her ambitions. 
One of the strong features of the proposed method 
of certificating teachers is placing the control and 
11lanagcment of the educational side of the state 
nornlHI schools and the issuing of teachers' certifi- 
eates in the hands of ed.ucators, where they right- 
fully belong. Not onlJ'" should politics be eradicated 
from the control and n1anagenlent of the state nor- 
mal schools, and the granting of teachers' certifi- 
cates; but, if possible, it should be eradicated from 
the selection of teachers in all public schools. Those 
who are sincerely anxious to see the standard of 
& 
efficiency of our teaching force raispd should re- 
nlemher that one of the greatest and most alarming 
dangers threatening the ability and qualifications of 
the teaching force to-day is politics. In innumer- 
able instances in this state at the present tilne the 
selection of a teacher depends upon his or her poli- 
tics. "Till, or will not his selection advance the 
interests of this or that man for some school office? 
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If the voters of this and other states do not see to it 
that a teacher"s politics shall ha\e nothing to do 
,,"ith his or her selection as a teacher, then ,,"e are in 
truth helpless, because lllen and ,yomen of ability 
cannot be induced to enter the profession of teach- 
ing if their elnploJment is to depend upon the pre- 
ca riousness of partJ- politics. Any man or woman, 
whether republican, populist, or democrat; ,,"hether 
protestant, catholic, infidel, or ntheist, or ,,"hat not, 
who insists that an applicant for the position of 
teacher shall be questioned as to his or her politics 
or religion, is acting, ,vhether he thinks so or not, in 
direfit opposition to the best interests of our public 
8chool system. ""'e are not agreed upon politics, we 
are not agreed upon religion, but our public school 
s
"stenl is not the proper institution to ad\ance the 
politieal or religious ideas of any luan or ,,"oman. 
"Yhile the personaJity of the teacher is of para- 
Jnount iUiportance, it cannot be certificated. Ex- 
perience nlust largely deterluine "Thether a person is 
naturallJ adapted for teaching. The requirements 
for teachers' certificates outlined above would, h01"'- 
ever, ,veed out those ,,"110 are plainly unfit for the 
professon of teaching. Fe,," ,,"ould be able to secure 
diplon1as of graduation fronl the normal schools who 
did not possess qualities fairlJ" indicative of a good 
tencl1er. The character of a student as portrayed 
by his daily out
vard life, as ,,?pll as his mental 
ability, should be taken into consideration in the 
granting of diplomas on ,,,,hich teachers
 certificates 
Dlust bp issued. 'Those "Those characters plainly 
unfit then1 for teaching ,vould very likely commit 
some aet that ,vould come to the attention of the 
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faculty of the institution which they were attending. 
...--\t least, fe"rer undesirable characters would secure 
teachers' certificates under the proposed method of 
certificating teachers than under the present one. 
The llloral atlllosphere of the nornlal schools would 
be bt'neficial. Good, thorough ",,"ork under teachers 
of ability, character and independence tends to 
strengthen the character of students and to ilnpress 
on theln the responsibility of the profession of teach- 
ing. The n1embers of the nornlal school faculties 
,vould no longer ov{e their positions to politics, and 
this ,vould give an up",,"ard tendency to the tone of 
nornlal school work in all its varied phases. The 
supervision of the norlnal school work, and selection 
of nOl'lnal sehool teachers, would be in the hands of 
educators and not in the bands of politicians. 
"-'-hile speaking of the personality of the teacher, 
it ll1ight be well to remind those who are advocating 
the extensive teaching in the elementary schools of 
what they are pleased to tern1 the hUlnane studies 
that the moral and hun1ane character training which 
a pupil receives from his school life depends but 
very little on the nature of the studies which he pur- 
sues, but do
s depend to 3 large extent upon the 
character and individuality of the teacher. The 
actual, activp, outward life, ll1uch more than the be- 
liefs or precepts of the teacher or the nature of the 
studies, is VI ha t inti uences the gro"\ving lnind. .:-\.. 
teacher ,vith a strong and inspiring 111ental and 
llloral individuality ,viII leav,--
 an iUlpress for good 
on the charaeter of his pupils, no matter what sub. 
jeets h
 Dlay teach; and a teacher without these 
qualities will not leave an ilnpress for good on the 
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character of his pupils, no nlatter \yhat subjects he 
lllay teach. It is the individualitv nnd character of 

 
 
the teacher, and not the nature of the studies, that 
should be taken into account 1vhen the III oral and 
humane training of a child in the school room is 
under consideration. 
Hand in hand "\vith the raising of the requirements 
for teachers' certificates there should bp a united 
effort made, not only to check the present do,vn"\\"ard 
tendency of teachers' salal-ies, but to secure an in- 
crease in the teachers" compensation. The tendency 
to lo,vcr teachers' salaries nlllst be checked or it \yill 
cripple the public schools beca.use it strikes at the 
very heart of the public school systeln. 
rel1 and 
',,"OUlen of aùility ,viII not enter the profession of 
teaching if they are required to deyote six or seven 
years of their IiYés after they graduate frolll the 
gralllillar school, in preparation, and then receiye 
but a sHInll cOlllpensation for their seryices. 
The vast majority of teachers teach but eight 
nlonths in the 
rear. I t is almost iUlpossib]e for 
tbenl to obtain other eUlploYlnent during the other 
four 11lonths. FurtherIllore, they need several 
Jnonths for recreation and for improveUlent in their 
ltrofession. 
Iany teachers, in fact, attend a SUlli- 
}uer school for one or t,vo months each year. It 
nlakes no difference ho,""l' economical a teacher may 
be, he ,viII find "Then he begins his year.s school 
,york that he ,viII have but little to la, aside for old 
oJ 
age fraIlI his previous year's salary, even if he has 
received seventy-fiye dollars a month. 
Trustees mal{e a yital mistake when they adyocate 
the lowering of their teacher's salary. The children 
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oÎ a district ,viII receive lllore benefit from their 
school ,york if they attend school seven months in a 
year under a good teacher who is receiving a fair 
saJarJ than if they attend for eight lnonths under a 
poor teacher who is receiving a smaller salary. 
Bett
r a seven month's school ,vith an efficient 
teacher than an eight month's school with an ineffi- 
cient one. It is assulned, of course, that no t
acher 
would underbid another in order to secure a position. 
Efficiency alone should invariably be the test in the 
employnlent of teachers. 
On the question of teachers' salaries, llenry Ward 
Beecher made the following reularlr: "There is no 
profession so exacting, none that breaks down so 
early as that of faithful teaching; and there is no 
economy so penurious, and no policy so intolerably 
Juean, as that by whicll the custodians of public 
affairs screw down to the starvation point the small 
",-ages of men and "',vonlen who are willing to devote 
their tin1e and strength to teaching the young. In 
political movements thousands of dollars can be 
squandered, but for the teaching of the children of 
the p0op]e the cheapest teachers lnust be had, and 
their pay lllust be reduced whenever a reduction of 
expenses is necessary. If salaries ever should be 
ample, it is in the profession of school teaching. If 
there is one place where we ought to induce people 
to make their profession a life business, it is in the 
teaching of schools." 
.l\nother condition that nllIst be brought about in 
order that lnore men and won1en of ability may be 
induced to enter the profession of teaching is the 
assuran('e that they will be able to retain a school 
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position once secured, as long as they do good, effi- 
cient ,york. So long as a teacher"s position depends 
on the wbilll of a new board of trustees or on a ne,," 
board of education that has SOllle friend it wishes 
to acrolllIDodate, or that feels it must give away to 
the inl1nential pressure brought to bear in favor of 
some one's else friend, so long ,,-'ill men and women 
of ability be deterred froln deliberately choosing 
teaching as a profession. The teacher must bave 
SOllIe assurance that he call r
tain a position as long 
as he does good ,york, and that he ,viII not be com- 
p
lled to hunt up a new position at the end of each 
school year. 
Ho\v tbis eondition can be brought about at the 
present time ,vith safety to school interests, I do not 
kno,,-'. Greater care in the certification of teach- 
ers is one long step toward making this condi- 
tion possible. If all those ,vho held certificates were 
good teachers. it would be sa.fe to pass a law pre- 
venting the removal of teachers except for good 
cau
e, 1yhich cause luust be duly proven. Some have 

uggested that the po,ver of appointing teachers be 
taken a,vay from boards of school trustees and 
boards of education, and given to school superin- 
tf!ndents ,vIlo are better qualified to judge in such 
nlatters. This would be a good and efficient plan 
providpd school snpel'intendents are well qualified 
for the duties of the position which they occupy, and 
,viII conscientiously perforlll their duties. This 
pJan, .ho\vever, nlust be pronounced unsafe until 
there is a high qualification required for the posi- 
tion of school superintendent, and the election of 
superintendents is removed fronl the domain of poli- 
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tics. To place the selection a.nd removal of teachers 
in the hands of an upright and a.ble superintendent, 
VtTould be the best solution of the question; but the 
se]ection of the superintendent would then become 
a question of prinlé illlportance. 
The solution of tIle question of securing to the 
teacher the assurance of a permanent position as 
long as he does good and efficient worlr belongs to 
the future, but it nlust be solved before the effieiency 
of the public school system is placed on a secure 
foundation. 



RELATION OF THE UNIVERSITY TO 
THE COURSES OF STUDY IN 
ELEMENTARY AND SEC- 
ONDARY ScI-fOOLS.* 


There seenlS to be a gro,ving tendency in this 
state to accuse those who are responsible for the 
present school Hystem ,,,,ith having perfected a sJs- 
tpJn at the expense of the school children, instead of 
haying created a systenl ,yhich ,vould assist the V':lst 
majol-ity of boys and girls to secure the best possible 
preparation for their life's ,york, which they cou]d 
reas()nabl
r expect to secure in their present circum- 
stances. An examination of the school system of 
the state, ,yhich takes into consideration the rela- 
tive yalue of lllany of the studies taught in the 
plementary and secondary scboo]s, ,vould seem to 
indicate that this accusation rests on a pretty secure 
founda tiOll. 
The qualifications for adnlission to the universi- 
ties of the United States yary, and are determined 
by the authorities of each uniyersity. Formerly the 
fa(
ulties of the uniyersities, in laying dO'Yll the 
qualifications for adnlission, "\\Tere goyerned, to a 
great
r or less extent, by the qualifications of high 


* The discussion on this subject, with slight modification, 
was first issued by the author in November, 1897, under the 
head of (, A Pedagogical Question." 
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Echool graduates; but in recent years, the largely 
endo,v
d universities of the East and the state uni-' 
versities of the 'Vest are more and more inclined to 
set a standard of adlnission and to cOll1pel the high 
schools to conforTI1 to this standard. As a rule, 
1hose who have authority over the high schools lay 
out the high school courses with this object in vie"\v 
-in fact, the Oalifornia state law requires them to 
do so. The gran1111ar schools in turn are cOlllpelled 
to prescribe, or at least they do prescribe, a course 
of worl{ whicl1 seems to have adnlission to the high 
school for its ultiluate object. 
This graded system of education, extending as it 
does fron1 the kindergarten to the technical schools 
beyond the uniyersity, is an admirable sJstem, pro- 
vided the prescribed course of gramnlar school work 
\\
hich has for its main object entrance into the high 
school, and the prescribed course of high school 
work which has for its main object entrance into the 
university are the best courses to make good citizens 
of the 95 per cent. of the school children who never 
go beyond the high school and of the 90 per cent. 
,vho never go beyond the grammar school. But are 
the conditions of this proviso true? In so far as 
California is concerned it ,vould seeln not; and if 
not, then in so far as the vast majority of the school 
childr
n are concerned, they exist for the public 
school systeIn and it does not exist for them. 
The object of the public scbool systenl is to assist 
in the creation of good citizens and in the creation of 
higher and purer ideals of citizenship. It will, no 
doubt, be generally conceded, that a good citizen is 
one ,,,ho, aside fronl the abstract knowledge which 
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he lna
," obtain in the gralllmar school, the high 
schools, and the unï-versitJ', or by his own efforts, 
has, first, the po"Ter to make a cOlnfortable living 
for hill1Self, and ill time to raise and properly sup- 
port a fanlily; and second, one who is patriotic, not 
merely in tte sense of hurrahing for the flag ("l'hich 
is all very good in its "TaJ), but patriotic in the 
spnse of having an intelligent loye for our instìtu- 
ti ons, based, as such pa triotisnl ill ust be, on the 
kno"\\Tledge of their cost to the hunlan race; and 
lastly, a good citizen is one who has the ability to 
better the economic and social conditions of society. 
In oth0f "rords, three of the requisites of a good citi- 
zen consist in the power to make himself self-sup- 
porting, independent; in a willingness to foster our 
in.stitutions; and in the abilitr substantially to bet- 
ter them when possible. In preparing a boy or a 
girl for citizenship the public schools are, to a 
greater or less extent, deficient in all of these 
req usi tes. 
"""hile it will be willingly conceded that the para- 
l110unt object of education is Inind training, it does 
not follow that so long as this is accomplished it 
makes little or no difference 1vhether a student re- 
melnb
rs n1uch or little of 1vbat he has studied dur- 
ing his scboollife. That the school life of a boy or 
girl sbon]d be mostly devoted to pursuing those 
studies "rhich "Till be of little use in after life, is not 
only manifestly unnecessary, but is wroTIg both 
fron1 the standpoint of the individual and of society. 
Ever'y student who con1pletes the "\vork in the high 
school should have devoted a part of his time, while 
in said school, to SOlne line of worl{ that "\vill directly 
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nssist hin1 in TIlaking a Ii ving, ,,"ithout regard to 
,vbether or not his present circun1stances indicate' 
the necessity for so doing. Our educational system 
should keep this object constantly in view, and its 
attainn1ent should be Inade as i111portant as the 
logical training of tIle mind. 
Every high school should contain a good business 
("ourse. The high school that does not provide 
faeiliti
s which "rill enable its students to secure a 
good e01111n
rcial training, is not doing what it 
ought to do. The follo\ving, taken from an address 
deliycred bv James ..A.. Garfield before the students 
.., 
of the Spencerian Business College, Washington, 
D. C., June 29, 1869, is directl
T to point: 
"But there "Tas a rea
on of public policy which 
brought me here to-night; and it was to testify to 
the ilnportance of these business colleges. and to 
give t\VO or three re-asons ,vhy they have bee:Q es- 
tablish0d in th
 unitpd States. I wish every coI- 
L' 
lege president in the United States could bear the 
first reason I propose to giye. B'usi ness colleges, my 
fellolc.,("ii1'zens, originated 1"n this country as a protest 
against the insufficiency of our systern of education,-as a 
protest against the failvre, the Msolute failure, of our 
Ameriran schools and colleges to fit young men and W01nen 
for the business of rife. Take the great classes gradu- 
ated froJn the leading colleges of the country during 
this and the next lTIonth, and ho\v rnanJ, or, rather, 
how few, of their nlembers are fitted to go into the 
practical business of life, and transaet it like sensi- 
ble lnen! These business colleges furnish their 
graduates "'\",ith a better education for practical pur- 
posps than Princeton. IIarvard, or 1..... ale." 
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Polytechnic ,york should be introduced into the 
high school courses of study, and pupils should be 
required to tal\.e up SOllie phase of this ,york. Such 
a course ,yould result in securing to the pupil some 
ability and kno,vledge of practical use to hiln in 
after J"ears, and ,yould teach hilll self-reliance and a 
respect for honest labor. On this point Professor 
....\.ddil'ott sa ,8 : 
u 
'
....\.ny earnest student of the times must see the 
necessity for "rider kno,vledge, for a Illore varied 
education, for a stronger self-reliance, and for a 
greater po""er of self-hplp and d(?termination than 
haye been giyen by old methods of education. The 
inhabitants of the civilized ""ol"ld are increasing 
ra pidly; cOlnpetition is beconling keener and closer. 
There is a denlanà for an education that not only 
givps scholarship but prepares for citizenship in rela- 
tion to life ,york. '\....e bave had much trouble be- 
cause of ,yorkers \vho ""ill not think; ,ye may have 
11lore serious difficulty ,,,,ith the thinkers ,vho will 
not ,vork.
' 
In addition to the 0111ission of 111anual training 
and polytechnic ,york, the spcondary schools, in or- 
dpl' to meet the uniyersi(y requirements in other sub- 
jects, must neglect historical and econoll1ic science. 
In 1l10st counties but t,,"o Jears are deyoted to 
...\merican history, and those t\yO years are in the 
granl111ar grades and con8i
t mainly in a nlere pro- 
cess o! menlor
r. Except in about balf a dozen 
secondary schools econolnir sciencp has no place 
,vhatpyer in the secondary school curriculum of the 
state. The courses vlhich give proIninence to his- 
torical and economical science are not chosen by the 
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pupil, because other courses better meet the require- 
ments for adnlisison to the university. 
This defeetiye ,york or rather lack of worl{ in the 
secondary schools in historical and economic science 
is 1110st lamentable. There is no better preparation 
for citizenship than a good knowledge of our politi- 
cal and historical institutions. A republic is sa.fe as 
long as its citizens comprehend the meaning of 
liberty as embodied in its institutions; but to value 
liberty they must understand the nature and history 
of those institutions. The cheap politician and the 
den1agogup will not lose their occupations until vot- 
ers know enough about our institutions to detect the 
false in their statements, and to see that their con- 
tentions are ilnpractical, leading inevitably to disas- 
ter and ruin. "Then thp voter is well grounded in the 
knowledge of the growth of our institutions, he will 
bring to the ballot box and force into public life 
g{-"\nerally a respect for honest labor and an intelli- 
gent civic virtue-ideas which he will derive from 
stud.ring the lives of the n1en who have made our 
institutions ,vhat they are. A boy or girl cannot 
read and study the lives of such men as Jackson and 
Lincoln and Garfield without having his respect for 
labor, honest
V' and civic virtue increased. The boJ' 
,vho has for his ideal one of the great men in our 
l1istory will be very apt, when he beconles a man, to 
spurn as an insult to his manhood the attempt of a 
corporation or a politician to control his vote. -nTe 
should constantly direct the young mind to the lives 
of thp men who have made this nation what it is; to 
keep alive the old spirit of true .f\mericanism-the 
spirit that respects honest labor and civic virtue, 
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and detests snobbishness of all kinds. The great 
men of our nation have risen from the lo,ver ranKs 
and they "rill continue to do so, because it takes 
opposition and struggle to bring out the best there is 
in a man. It ,yill be a regretable and dangerous 
condition for this nation if eyer our boys and our 
girls do not admire and honor the Lincoln who 
studied bJ' the light of the fireplace, the Garfield 
,,"ho to"\ved the 
anal boat, and the Jacl{:son who 
,,:-orkpd for a daily "'age. 
One phase of the social question ,,"ould seem to 
demand for its intelligent solution some specific 
knowledge of economic and social science. This 
question in its narr01vest fornl is the socialization of 
public monopolies and the suppression of trusts. 
That this question of socialislll is a present political 
issue, cannot be denied; that it ,viII yearly become 
of nlore inlpol1:ance, and press for a final solution, 
is to be expected. "Thateyer our personal opinions 
upon these social and economic questions may be, 
"\ve lnust all agree that one of the llIOst imp.octant 
dÚties of our public school systenl is to prepare the 
citizen for their intelligent consideration, for upon 
their rightful soluiion 11lay depend the future of this 
republic. This preparation for citizenship can be 
accoluplished, at least to sonle extent, by having the 
student lJursue a course in econonlic and social 
scienf"e in the secondary schools. Good text books 
baye been especially prepared for. this "Tork in the 
seconàary schools, and there is no longer excuse for 
its neglect. 
If nlanual training, polJtecbnic ,,"ork, and better 
courses in historical and economic science were 
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added to the curricula of secondary schools, and 
foreign languages and some of the higher mathe- 
matics, n01Xl taught, \vere oluitted, the nUlnber of 
pupils in these schools would soon be largely in- 
creased. ....\t the Dresent time, when you ask the 
father and mother to send their boy or girl to the 
high school, you are often met by the ren1ark that 
they do not see that their child will receive much 
benefit from the studies taught there. We cannot 
but admit that we al"\\"ays feel ourselves at a dis- 
advantage when called upon to answer this question. 
,,-.- e try to explain that the value lies in the mental 
training that they receive. rrbis is all very true, as 
far as it goes, but the father and mother demand, 
and justly, that the four years devoted to the high 
school "lork should be of more practical benefit to 
their child. Once convince parents that the high 
school ,york tends directly to qualify their child for 
the practical duties of life, and it is nlore than prob- 
able that within a few years the high schools "Till be 
thronged with students. 
There are university professors, of course, who 
,viII object to this proposed change in the high 
school work as an innovation calculated to dis- 
arrange the prpsent connection between high schools 
and the universitJ'. It might be "rell to remind 
thpse professors that the elelnentary and secondary 
schools are supported by the taxpayers for the pur- 
posP of preparing the 95 per cent. of boys and girls 
who never go beyond the high school for the actual 
duties of life, and not for the purpose of preparing 
less than 5 per cent. for admission to the university. 
But there is no real conflict bet'\v'een practical 
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,york in the high school, and preparation for uni- 
versity work. It is an inlaginary confliet, having its 
birth in the false ideas of university authoritiesti 
UniversitJ' authorities lllaintain that high 
chool 
graduates should have acquired a certain anlount of 
kno,,'ledge of certain subjects, ,vhereas the prime 
qualification that should be delnanded of an appli. 
cant for ádlnission to the university is mental power 
to do ,york required. In the Languages and 
Sciences, university ,york should begin at the bot. 
tom, leaving the high school free to arrange a course 
of study that ,yould be cOlllplete within itself and 
that ,yould best prepare for their life's work the vast 
lilajority of high school studpnts "\",ho never enter a 
university. Under the present system high school 
students are required to take the beginning of a 
nunlLer of subjects, ,vhich they cannot pursue far, 
and the smattering kno,vledge of which they cannot 
USe. .\11 grammar school courses and all high 
school {'ourses should lead to cOlllplete and definite 
results. The vast majorit.r of tax-payers "Those 
children never enter a university have a right to de- 
mand this, and the power of the university authori- 
ties to deny it should be abolished. 
'fo take froln the unï-f"ersity the po,yer to dictate 
courses of studJ for the high school means not to 
abolish the present systenl of accrediting high 
schools, but to shift the basis upon which high 
schools are accredited. Instead of requiring a cer- 
tain ajnonnt of ,york in certain subjects, the uni- 
vcrRities ,yill send their professors into the high 
schools of the state to exanline the ,vork being done, 
and to decide ,vhcther said ,york is a sufficient 
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mental preparation for university work. If any- 
thing, this method would be an added stin1ulus for 
thorough work in the high school, though said work 
,vould be directed along more practical lines. 
There need be no lack of system between the 
kindergarten and the technical schools beyond the 
university, but that sJsten1 should not sacrifice the 
interests of at least 95 per cent. of the school chil- 
dren of the state in order to prepare the few for ad- 
mission to the university. The best possible prepa- 
ration for life's work that the grammar school can 
give ought to be good preparation for high school 
"\\'"ork; and the best possible preparation for life's 
,york that the high school can give ought to be good 
preparation for university work. If this be not true, 
the conditions for admission to the high school, and 
the conditions for admission to the university, ought 
to be changed. As a matter of fact, the mental dis- 
{Oipline derived from thorough work in the 'grammar 
school and from thorough work in the high school is 
the best preparation for university work. The 
power to reason and think logically, and the ability 
to express thoughts, orally or in writing, ,vith force 
and clearness are the requisites that the university 
should require of all applicants for adlnission and 
not a smattering knowledge of the beginnings of 
some of the subjects taught in the university. 



COURSES OF STUDY IN THE ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOLS.* 


Perhaps the most serious question which is 
pressing for a solution in connection '\vith element- 
ary 8chool ,york, is the congested course of studJ'. 
Those who are making a close study of the ques- 
tion of granlnlar school "scattering" are being forced 
to the conclusion that there has been in the past and 
is at the present time a strong and un\vise tendency 
to,,"'ard t:ro'\vding too many subjects into the gram- 
lnar course of study. The result of this policy ha& 
been hopelesslJ' to cripple the efficienc
r of grammar 
school ,york-it has made thoroughness in any sub- 
ject impossible. 
In treating this subject, it ,yill, perhaps, add some- 
thing of clearness to separate it into three general 
di,isions: First, Cause of Overcro""Tding; Second, 
Injurious Results; Third, The Renled
r. 


I. O.-\.USE OF OVERCRO,Ç"DING. 


For the present, at least, we shall assume the 
overcro,vding, which is, indeed, self-evident, and 
I,ass at once to the consideration of the cause. 


'* (Note: The course of study herein outlined was first 
published by the author in February, ]898, under the head 
of "Our Grammar School Curriculum. " It was adopted by 
the Kern County Board of Education .July 
7th, 1899: is now 
in effect in this county, and is pro:lucing most excellent re- 
sults. ) 
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The overcro,,"ding of our grammar school curri- 
culUln is largely due to university and acadenlic pro- 
fessors. They have devoted most of their time to 
the study and teaching of some special subject. 
TheJ ha ve specialized and therefore have become 
specialists. "....hen one becomes a specialist, he 
usually unduly emphasizes his specialt
y, uncon- 
sciously lllaking other subjects, other lines of activ- 
ity, assume a position subordinate. His special 
subject beCOll1eS the central one around which the 
others group themselves, and for which they exist. 
The nlathclnatlcian beconles thoroughly convinced 
that nlathelllatics is the best nlental drill and that 
therefore the study of mathematics is the best prep- 
aration for life's ,vork; the naturalist tells us that 
the study of nature is óne of the most essential fac- 
tors in education, and therefore, that eyery b0Y and 
'girl should be compelled to devote more till1e to the 
study of naturp th:ln at present; the professor of 
English is cprtain that the one great deiect in our 
educational sJstem is the failure to give to the study 
of English the inlportance which it deserves; while 
th0 professor of the dead languages \vould rather 
have his student alive to Greek and Latin even 
though deaù to the sciences, vlhether economic, Dle- 
(
h
.nical'l political, social or natural. 
If the specialist would restrict his efforts to lllak- 
ing the depal.tment over which lIe presides as strong 
as possible, he vçould not directly affect our granl- 
Illar school currieululn. But being a sincere and 
withal a. zealous 11lan, and believing the best inter- 
ests of education dpmnnd that his special 
ubjeet be 
given a Inore inlportr..nt placp in the gralnluar and 
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high school curricula, he 'Vlrites for the educational 
journals, he goes to the state normals, the state 
teachers" association, the county teachers" institutes, 
and to the county and city boards of education, and 
everJ,vhere urges, in season and out of season, the 
pressing need and manifold advantage of greater 
devotion to his special subjeet. Being a man who 
holds an importnnt position in the educational 
world
 and one who tlloroughly understands his 
subject, and one who is therefore able to present it 
in the best possible light, he mal{es converts not 
only among teachers, but anlong members of the 
county and city boards of education. The result is 
our present inefficient and overcrowded grammar 
grade course. 
It is interesting to observe ho"\v far some of these 
specialists ",,"ill go ,vhen recolnmending changes in 
our grammar grade courses which they deem neces- 
sary and desirable from the standpoint of their spe- 
cial subjects. 
In JulJ', 1892, at Saratoga, New York, the Na. 
tional Educational ...
ssociation appointed a commit- 
tee consisting of ten members-afterwards kno,vn 
as the "Comn1ittee of Ten"-to formulate some plan 
that ,"vould bring about "uniformity in school pru 
granls and requirements for admission to college." 
This committee selected a sub-committee of ten for 
each principal subject taught in our grammar and 
hig? schools-as, for exanlple, history, mathematics, 
science, etc. Of course, each member of these sub- 
committees "'\\"as a specialist in the subject assigned 
him. One of the duties of each of these committees 
was to decide how much of the student's time in the 
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gramlnar school, and the high school, should be de- 
voted to tIle subject ,vllich that special committee 
had under consideration. Some of the recommenda- 
tions for the gramnlar grade work were as follows: 
The comndttee on mathematics recomlnended that 
concrete geometry and algebra be taught in the 
granlmar grades; the one on political science, that 
one-eighth of the gramlnar school work should be 
devoted to that subject; the one on natural history, 
that one hour per week throughout the entire gram- 
mar school course should be devoted to natural his- 
tory; the one on phJsics and chemistry, that one 
})priod per day should be devoted to those subjects; 
the one on Latin, that the grammar school worl{ 
should be made one year shorter so as to have one 
year more for I.Jatin in thp high school; and the 
comnlittee on French and German has the following 
to say: "In the gramlnar grades we recommend 
that during the first year five recitation periods per 
week be given to the modern languages; during the 
second, at least four; and during each of the other 
two years:, at least three." 
Needless to say, no city or county board of educa- 
tion has ever carried out all of the above recom- 
mendations, but some have carried thelll out to such 
an extent as to make the grammar school work a 
burden both to the teacher and to the pupil. 
8ppcialization is a good thing. No one will ques- 
tion that it is bettpr to do one thing well than to half 
do a number of things. But ""hen the specialist 
asks the gramnlar grade pupil to specialize along a 
nUlnber of lines at the same time-when it is ex- 
pectéd that he be a "universal specialist:'-that is 
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simply asking the inlpossible. I, for one, think it is 
time to turn a deaf ear to the advocates of further 
extension, and to re,ert, at least to som
 extent, to 
the sturdier though simpler ,,"'ays of our forefathers. 


II. IXJURIOUS RESULTS. 


.L\.t the present time in California, there are very 
fe,,,, grammar school graduates "Tho have a definite 
and thorough kno,vledge of any subject. This state- 
ment is a very severe indictment to prefer against 
our much lauded grammar school system and will, 
no doubt, meet ,vith a ready challenge. Recogniz- 
ing the seriousness of th
 charge, I have hesitated to 
make it, and have been constrained to do so only 
after an extensive correspondence and consultation 
,yj.th the leading educators of this state. "Tith 
scarcely an exception, these instructors declare that 
the large majority of the grammar school graduates 
haye no clear, definite, or logical kno,vledge of the 
subjects ,vbich they ha,e studied, but are often 
nothing more than mere 11l3chines. 
If anyone is disposed to question the correctness 
of the above statement let him examine a class 
\\yl1i('h has just been graduated from the grammar 
schools of this state. Anyone that ,,"ill take the 
trouble to do this ,viII not be long in discovering 
that the average gramll1ar school graduate is unable 
to anaIJzP and correctl.y interpret a simple piece of 
English literature, to trace logically the growth of 
a single one of our institutions, to give a clear state- 
ment of the causes of an
r of the ,,"ars of the United 
States, or to explain "That the duties and responsi- 
bilities of 
\.merican citizensl1ip nlean. He will dis. 
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cover, moreover, that the average gralnmar school 
graduate
s knowledge of his 1110ther tongue consists' 
in his ability to name and parse the different parts 
of sp
ech and to rattle off rules, and that it does not 
consist in the ability to talk correctly or to reduce 
correctly his thoughts to "\vritillg-the t"\vo sole ob- 
jects for which gramillar is supposed to be studied. 
He ""viII discover, also, that but very few of those 
"rhom he examines will be able to demonstrate that 
they understand the fundamental principles of mul- 
tiplication, division, fractions, percentage, or any of 
the lllost fundampntal operations of mathematics. 

Iost of those exan1ined may, and probably will, be 
able to solve some problems similar to those Vt1'hicb 
they have been accustomed to solving. .L\. recently 
invented Inachine can do as much. But our gralll. 
mar schools should not be machine shops; they 
should be ilnpartillg to the boys and girls the power 
and strength of mind to reason and think for them- 
selves:, and the logical and penetrating knowledge of 
those subjects, institutions and principles V\"hich 
they must understand if the
y are to grapple success- 
fully ,vith the new and unsolved problems "1'hich the 
future is sure to hold in store for them. 
Another bad result of the overcrowded granllnar 
school curriculum is its effect upon the teacher. In 
all the prin1ary and gramn1ar schools v/bere only one 
or two teachers are employed, it is possible to give 
only a few n1on1ents to a recitation, and hence there 
is no time for proper explanation or elucidation of 
the subject in hand. This is fatal to good work, be- 
cause one of the most valuable functions of a teacher 
lies in his ability to explain and reveal the funda- 
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nlental principles underlying the subject which he is 
seeking to teach. It is this thoroughness and ear- 
npstness of explanation on the part of the teacher 
that incites in the student a love for his work, lnakes 
his school life a pleasure rather than a drudgery, 
and implants in hinl an enthusiasm for studJ and in- 
vestjgation that often changes, for the better, the 
whole current of his life. 
"Blessed is the ulan," says Emerson, "who has a 
bias for some pursuit, 1vhicl1 finds hiln in happiness 
and employment:' 

nd, surely, we 1l1ay add, blessed 
is that school "\\
here enthusiasm holds syçay. Per- 
haps there is no lllore beautiful vvord in tÌ1e English 
language than the word enthusiaSln, which, cOIning 
to us frolll the Greeks, nleans literally, a God \vithin; 
all r
verence to the teacher or the system \vhich 
... 
shall turn the devotions of the young and active 
111inds to the fostering worship of the '.God "Tithin." 
Ã.L\_nJ teacher that has the time and ability to create 
in his pupils all enthusiasm for their work v""ill have 
very little trouble with disciplinp. To deprive the 
teaeher of the proper time for this is one of the most 
detrimental results of the overcrowded gramlnar 
school curl'iculull1, and Uleans that the enthusiasm 
which conIes from a task "","ell done is to be an un- 
known 
xpprience among our students. 
"rhile unqualified teachers are, to SOlnp extent, 
responsible for the defectiye results of the graulmar 
school work, the present character of the grammar 
school curriculum itself is the major cause. The 
average curriculum in this state prescribes frOill six 
to eight subjects for all the grammar grades. The 
pupil is requested, or at least expected, to prepare 
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the requirements of a daily recitation in all of these 
subjects. His work for a given day will, or may, be 
somew ha t as follows: In Arithmetic, explanation of 
the principles of cube root; in geometry, prove the 
following theorem: "Two triangles are equal, if two 
sides and the included angle of one are equal, re- 
spectively, to two sides and the included angle of 
the other;" in reading, several pages from the "Lady 
of the Lake;" in grammar, conjugation of some verb 
or the writing of an pssay; in physiology, anatomy of 
the eye; in civil government, qualification and elec- 
tion of senators and representatives: in book-keep- 
ing, copJing of some exercise into the day-book. The 
above is the average amount of work that a pupil is 
suppospd to accomplish in one day. That he does 
not accomplish this work properly goes without say- 
ing. If he has done any part of it well, he must have 
neglected some other part; or, if he has attempted 
to do it all, has done none well. In other words, he 
is requested to do something that he cannot do. 
'fhe high school student is supposed to carry, on 
an ayerage, four subjects, and thp uniyersity student 
three; but the gram111ar schoo] student, for some un- 
known reason, is supposed to be able to study and 
deyelop at the same time, eight spparate and distinct 
lines of work. There is not one mature man or 
""Olnan in ten "Tho would be able to accomplish any- 
thing definite or valuable if he or she attempted to 
,york along eight new and independent lines at the 
sanle time. We ou
ht not to expect more mental 
"\vork fronl boys and girls under fifteen than we do 
frolll them after they have become men and women. 
If we are determined to be so unreasonable as to do 
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so, ,ve must be satisfied with the inaccurate, super- 
fieial and smattering knowledge ,,"hich our gram- 
mar school graduates possess of the subjects which 
they deem they ha"\"e studied. 


III. THE RE
rEDY. 


The natural and only way to remedy thp evil re- 
snIts of our overcro"Tded eleUlentary school course 
of study is to omit altogether some of the subjects 
taught, shorten some, and rearrange otbers. In con.. 
sidering the relnedy, each subject ,viII be taken np 
separately, the changes ,vhich seem necessary in 
order to luake the elementary school course of study 
a practical and useful one, will bp. stated and some 
of tbe reasons ,vhich would se
m to justify 8aid 
change will be discussed. 


Lr\XQUr\GE.* 


The first thing for a child to do is to learn to read 
and to read ,veIl. Reading ,veIl does not mean the 
mel'p calling of ,yords, but the pO"Tér to analyze and 
to 11nderstand "That is read. The mere ability to 
call off ,vords, to raise at inter\als the eJes from the 
book, and to eUll)loy elocutionary or stage methods 
of any kind, is not reading. In fact, in so far as the 
rf'ader or public speaker attracts the attention of 
his audience to his nlanner of deliyery, in so far he 
faiJs a
 a reader or a speaker. \\Te no longer try to 
s\vay nlen by emotion, but by reason. 'fhe pupil 


* (Language as here used includes all the reading, compo- 
sition and grammar in the primary and grammer grades.) 
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should he taught to make clear the meaning of "That 
he is reading, and tbis be cannot do unless be ca"n 
explain thp rneaning of each word and each sentpnce. 
If he does understand what he is reading, he ,vil] 
'.earl it 80 that those who hear him will also gpt the 
Jneaning. l\lore attention should be directed to 
thought reading, and less attpntion to forIn reading. 
Th\? teacher should not permit the pupil to takf.r 
lip an advance lesson in reading until he can explain 
tlte meaning of each word and each sentence in the 
lesson under discussion. Better understand one 
reading lesson per week, than to balf understand a 
dozen. Fronl an educational standpoint the nlental 
discipline derived fron1 a thorough mastery Of tl1e 
reading lesson is almost invaluable. The nUlllber of 
lessons which a pupil reads is of very little i111port- 
ance to hiln, but the po,ver to understand, to analyze 
what he reads is of vital importance. Without the 
povv
r to get fro]}} the written p:lge tlip Inenning of 
the writer, a pupiJ cannot mal{e any real advance- 
nlent along any line of study. This being true, it 
follows tbat the first few years of a child's school 
lifp should be deyoted largely to learning how to 
rcnd, and reading should be madp a more important 
part of all the elementary school work. 
To the pupil the ability to get from the written 
page the meaning of the writer is the most valuable 
re8ult that he will obtain from the time devoted to 
reading, because it represents the power he has 
gainèd. 
'1)e subject matter, how(Jver, ean he ffi!lde 
of great value to bim. During the last few :rears it 
has become a fad to have the reading matter in our 
grammar scbool consist of myths, fairy stories and 
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a description of the animal and plant ,yorld. This 
is all very good and most of it is instructive; but is 
there not son1ething better? The history of luau is 
a record of ,,,"hat he has done in all his various lines 
of activity, and., aside from the po"\ver to do, a knc)"\vl- 

ûge of that record is one of the most valuable 
things tlIat a lllan or "yornan can possess. The 
study of history is a dirPtt study of that record, find 
"Thy not have the lllajor part of the subject matter 
of the reading in the gralnmar school instructive in 
itself? X otbing is more fascinating to the child- 
mind thnn a silnple story of what a great man has 
done. And in such a stor
r the outline of ten years 
of a nation's history may often be skillfully inter- 
,,"oyen. The reading matter of the fourth, fifth and 
sixth years should be largely geographical and his- 
torical., thus laying thp foundation for the formal 
study of history and geography in the seventh and 
eighth years, and thus securing a COlnmon sense 
unity of purpose to all the pupil"s efforts. In the 
sPY'enth and eighth years the best literature should 
be studied., and these two Jears of work should cre- 
ate in the pupil a loye of literature for literature's 
sake. 
Thp nLility of the pupil to get from the written 
page the meaning of tbe "rriter is, perhaps, the most 
yaluable result that he ,vi]} obtain fron1 all his ele- 
11lCntary school ,yorl\:, because it secures to hinl the 
po,ver to study and investigate the best that has 
bpen produced along any line of hUlllan actiyity. 'l'he 
a bility to express his thoughts orally and in writing 
v;ith forc
 and clearness stands next in inlportance, 
because it gives him the po",ver to luake a practical 
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use of \yhat hp Inay have obtained froln the written 
IJage, frolll experience, and frOln independent inves- 
tiga tion. 
To enable the pupil thus to express his thoughts 
orally and in writing with force and clearness is the 
main object of the study of gralnmar, and the best 
way to accomplish this is by practice in cOlnposition 
,york. That practice should go hand in hand with 
the vvork in reading, because the ability of the pupil 
to express his own thoughts correctly and his ability 
to interpret another's are closely related and should 
be acquir
d together. 
The graduates of the elementary schools, however, 
will not haye learned to speak and ,vrite the English 
language even l1Ioderately well until the present 
lnethod of teaching gramlnar is fundamentally 
changed. In the public schools to-day there is a 
large anlount of time wasted on the study of tech- 
nical gralnmar. The analytical part of grammar- 
that part which deals with the mechanical dissec- 
tion of phrases, clauses, and sentences-should be 
entirely olnitted. Under this head will come the de- 
fining of phrases, clauses and sentences as to form 
and meaning; the analysis and diagraming of sen- 
tences; the parsing of the different parts of speech; 
òeclension of pronouns, and the conlnlitting of the 
various rules of gramnlar. 
Particular attention should be devoted to the 
synthetic or constructive part of grammar. TJndpr 
this head will come capitalization, punctuation, 
verbs, pronouns, modifiers, possessives, plurals, and 
paragraphing. This part of grammar should be 
taught entirely in connection with the cOInposition 
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work. "Then a PUIJil in his composition worl{ makes 
a mistal,-e.. the teacher should call his attention and 
the attention of the class to that fact. If the n1is- 
take involves some general rule, carefully explai,n 
that rule. Teachers ,,'"ho cordially carry out this 
method of teaching gramn1ar "Till soon find that 
their pupils ,,,,ill be able to place their thoughts 
cl
arlJ and distinctl
r on paper-something that 
eight-ninths of the high school graduates to-day are 
not able to do. The fact that the main object of the 
stud J T of grammar is to enable the pupil to express 
his thoughts orall
r and in writing, \vith force and 
clearness, should be kept constantly in mind. 
The naming and the parsing of the different parts 
of speech, the declension of pronouns, the conjuga- 
tion of verbs and the committing of the various rules 
of gramnlar do yerJT little to"'"ard teaching the pupil 
to speak and write the English language correctly. 

\.s a matter of fact a man's or woman"s ability to 
&I 
use the English language correctly has been ac- 
quired alnlost entirely by practice and not from the 
study of technical grammar. If more time "Tere de- 
voted to composition and essaJT ,york and less to 
technical granlmar, perhaps the Jllajority of those 
"Tho (Jnter OUl' universities ,yould not fail in their 
entrance examination in English. It is the ability 
to do, that is of the greatest yalup to the pupil. 
The tilne devoted to the allied subjects of read- 
ing, composition and gralnmar should be much 
grea.ter than at present. They should rec(Ji,e two- 
thirds of the pupil's time during the first and second 
years, one-half during the third and fourth 
rears, 
and one-fourth during the fifth, sixth, se,enth and 
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eighth Jears. Experience is pro\Ting that the fol- 
lowing arrangement of time and subject lllatter will 
seèure good results from the time devoted to the 
study of Language: 


l'i rst Y car. 


Pupils should read twice each day, and during the 
last two 1110nths should recite each day on their 
written work. The reading matter should be care- 
fully selected. 


Second Year. 


Pupils should read twice each day, and recite once 
each day on their written work. The reading Inat- 
ter should be carefully selected. 


'l'h i r(l 1 7 ear. 


Pupils 
hould read once (Jach da
!, and should re- 
cit(J once each day on their composition work. The 
reading nlatter should be carefully selected. 


Fourth, Year. 


J
upils should read once each daJT, and should re. 
cite once each day on their cOlnposition ,york. The 
reading Dlatter should be carefully selected and 
should contain one historical reader as, "Stories of 
Colonial Children." 


f/iftlz Year. 


Pupils should read three tillles each week and 
should recite t"\\Tice each ,veek on the cOlllposition 
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,york. The reading matter should be carefully se- 
lected and should contain one historical reader-one 
d
aling \vith Pacific Coast history stories should, 
perhaps, be preferred. 


Sixth }?'eaì'. 


Pupils should read thre
 times each ,veek, and 
should recite t"1"ice each ,yeek on the cOluposition 
,york. The loeading luatter should be carefully se- 
lected and should contain one historical reader-as 
....A. First Rook in ...\.merican History." 


S ere Jl t h a Jl ([ E i [J II t" I" eo r s. 


Pupils should read three times each week, and 
should recite t,yice each ,,,,eek on their COlllposition 
,york. The reading matter should be carefully se- 
lected. "E\angeline," and one or t,,"o selections 
from the "
ketch J30ok" ,vould make good material 
for the seyenth year, and "The 
d)'.}2f the Lake" 
for the eighth 
Tear. Quality an{)\dflã11tity of ,york 
should be considered. * 


.c\.RITHJIETIC. 


There is, perhaps, no subject taught in the gram- 
In31' school froll1 ,,,,hich 
o little is derived ,vhen 
cOlnpared ,,"ith its possibilities, as in the subject of 
arithnlptic. The yallle to the indiyidual of a logical 
and .thorough kno"Yledge of the principles underly- 
ing the fundamental operations of aritll1netir is al- 


*K ote: For a discussion on the teaching of compositIon 
and grammar Bee" Grammar by the Ind uctive 
lethod,"p; 7]. 
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most invaluable. The\' form the ba
is of the math
- 

 
 
matical calculation
 ,,
hich are used in e\'er, day 
life, and they are the basis of all higher mathpmat- 
ics. But, not,vitl1standing the importance of a 
thorough kno",vledge of these fundamental princi- 
ples, they are 
acrificed in the attempt to co\'er too 
manJ? arithmetical subjects. 
If the grammar school pupil would omit those 
subjects of arithmetic -which are to him of cOlllpara- 
ti\'ely little \'alue" and thoroughly master addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, di,ision. comnlon and 
decimal fractioll8. the practical part of compound 
numbers, percentage "ith its practical applications. 
and the practical part of mensuration. he would ac- 
quire sonlpthing really valuable and practical from 
his study of arithmetic; and thoroughness in those 
subjects ,,
ould give hilll a far better mental drill 
than the half-mastery of what he is compelled to 
study at the present time. 
There is an ancestral sacredness about arithmetic 
that makps it \'ery hard to eliminate an
? part of it 
from the gramlnar school ",york. The average man 
belie\'es that all the subjects taught in arithllletic 
are equally ,aluable and good. In the actual duties 
of life ho,ye-ver, very few e,er find it necessar"\" to 

 
 
extract thp square or cube root of a number. to cal- 
culate the latitude or longitudè of a place. to use 
con tin ued fractions or cil'cula ting decima Is. to use 
half of the weights and lueasures the
. ha"\e learneù 
in school; to find out the relative -value of stocks and 
bonds; to use their knowledge of general a"\erage, 
discount, domestic and foreign exchange and equa- 
tion of payments. This being true, it ".ould seem to 
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follow that this ancestr31 sacredness has a rather 
insecure foundation. Ho"
eYel' tbis lllay be. those 
in author-it\' who ,yish to eliminate the unneC
;5Sary 
R. .. 
and impractical parts of arithmetic mu
t do so in 
the ace of public opinion" and in this connection it 
is encouraging to note that SOlne of the county 
boards of education in this state ha\e the courage of 
their convictions. 
...\.nother reason ,yhv the results deri\'ed from the 
"- 
stud, of nrithmetic are not wbat they should be is 
a a 
lack of oral analysis at the blackboard. Teacher

 
as a l'ule, ate inclined to accept.. as final.. the \yritten 
solutions of pr-oblems ,,
hi("h pupils hand in. The re- 
sults from this luethod of teaching arithmetic will 
proye unsatisfactory. "
hen a new subject i
 taken 
up b)9 a class.. The teacher should occupy the time of 
the first recitation in explaining the new principles 
in\'ol\'ed, and usually it is best to do this by use of 
the blackboard. ...-\fter the principles baT'e been ex- 
plained to the class then assign examples for a reci- 
tation. ,.A. pupil should not be permitted to begin 
the solution of examples in an ordinary recitation 
until the teacher is con\illced that said pupil can 
pass to the board and sol,e all the problems in tbe 
recitation under di
( ussion. and giye a clear and 
logical explanation of every slep in his solution. 
J-3etter sol\'e and under8tand one example a "
eek 
than merely sol\e half a do" en. It is not enough for 
a pupil to kno"
 that before fractions can be added 
or subtracted" they nlust be reduced to a comllon de- 
llominator: be should be able to explain ,Yhy they 
nlu
t be reduced to a conl111on denominator: it i
 not 
enollgh for him to }
no'Y that in i'èducing fractions 
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to a COlnlnon denominator he must lllultiply each 
ternl of a fraction by the sanIe nunlber; he should 
understand why he IllUst lllUltiply each term by the 
same lluluber; it is not enough for a pupil to know 
that the circulnference of a circlp lllultiplied by one 
half the radius ,viII give tb(\ area of the circle, he 
should be able to begin with the sqnare and develop 
the rule and show ,,,,hy it is true. Instead of requir- 
ing the pupil to memorize rules and apply the same 
to the solution of certain problenls, teneh him to de- 
velop and l1lake those rules. This process may be 
slo\Ý., but its yalue to thp pupn cannot be questioned. 
In arithmetic, 1110re than in any other subject, teach 
1he pupil to think and not 1nerely to melnorize. 
The teaching of arithmetic should begin with the 
third J"ear and pnd with the eighth. Pupils in the 
first and setond years l1light be taught to count so 
as to be able to give thp nUlnbpr of the pages in their 
books, but conlbination ,vork of any kind should not 
be attempted. The young- lllind is not phychologi- 
cally adap1ed to lllathelllatics and the tinle dcyoted 
to 
u'ithnletic in the lo,vel' prinlary grades is practi- 
ea lly ,vasted. Better devote thiR tinl
 to v..-riting, 
spelling and language work,-work for V\l'hieh the 

.oung mini! is natural1y adapted. 
The subject of fractions is one of 1 he 1110St diffi- 
cult subjects in arithn1etie, and its forIlla] study 
should not hE' atteulpted befor
 the sixth Jear. 
Th
 teacher should have his pupils understand 
p:lch Rtpp, and the fundfllnental principle involved, 
hefore be passes to another, and pf\ch pupil should 
be aùle to lllake a fairly complex npplication of the 
same. 
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HISTORY. 
One of the most valuable preparations for citizpn- 
ship that a boy or girl can obtain from gramu1ar 
school ,york is an intelligent understanding of our 
political and historical institutions. It is the foun- 
dation of all true patriotislll. Patriotism based 
upon spasmodic hurrahing for tbp flag
 and upon 
Fourth of July orations, does not eUìbody the ele- 
ments of an enduring patriotism. The splendid 
brayerJ and heroism of both the northern and the 
southern soldier during the late civil ",var rest upon 
the fact that he ,vas battling for his convictions, and 
only the enlightened have any real convictions. 
Each kne,v, or at least he thought he kne,v, the 
value to hill1 of the institutions for ,vhich he ,vas 
fighting, and he believed that he ,vas right. The 
moral value of this kind of training is invaluable. 
" I ,,,,ould rather." said Dr. Ho\vard, h fron} a moral 
and patriotic standpoint, have a child of mine well 
grounded in the kno,,'ledge of the growth of our 
institutions, in the mechanism of political parties, 
and the value of the ballot, than to have moral pre- 
cepts preached to hiln all his life." 
:x ot,vitbstanding the in1portance of this subject, 
there is, pprbaps, no other 
ubject in our grammar 
school so conspicuously neglpcted as the subject of 
political science. One cause for this is-lack of a 
good text book. It is an outrage that the grammar 
school pupils of this state are compelled to use su
h 
an abominable text book as the State Series History. 
... 
County boards of education are justified in resorting 
to any subterfuge that ,viII result in its practical 
abolition from the schools of their county. .f\..ny 
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school is justified in using SOlne good supplementary 
book to the practical exclusion of the State Series 
History. 
...-\nother cause that history is so poorly taught in 
our gralnnlar schools is lacl{ of teachers who have 
been adequately trained in historical science. The 
ayerage teacher, howeyer well he lnay be prepared 
to teach other subjects, is not well prepared to teach 
history because he has ne,er had a rhnnce to beconle 

 
well prepared. No teacher ought to teach history 
who has not carefully studied" Epochs of American 
History," by Hart, Tb\\"aites and Wilson" in thrpc 
volumes, and "I-listory of the United States." bv 
Schouler, in five volunles
 or some ,york eql1iYfI lent 
to these. Histor
"" as taught by most teachers, is a 
mere process of memory, and consists in the stating 
of dates, and the relating of the events of wars, ad- 
ministrations, settlements-the mere skeleton of 
history. The history of a nation or of an institution 
is a growth and should be studied as such. The 
studJ of cause and effect should be substituted for 
the !neITlorizing of dates and pvpnts. "(Tntil the 
schools in which teachers are trained give to politi- 
cal science the position "Thich its Ilnportanee de- 
n13nds, the teaching of history 3nd civil governnlent 
in the elementary schools must rClnain unsatisfac.. 
tory. 
HistorJ, in conjunetion with ci \yil governU1ent, 
should reccivp 
t lpflst one-fourth of the pupil's time 
in the seypnth and pighth Jears. A foundation for 
this ,york should have been laid in the rf\ading of 
histol-'ical sketches in the fourth, fifth and sixth 
years as part of the reading eourse. 
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The 'Yorl
 in the seventh year should include the 

 
history of the United States to "Tashington's first 
administration. It should embrace a brief study of 
the conditions favorable to the discovery of .tmer- 
ica; a study of the period of discoverJ', exploration 
and permanent spttlement in Xorth ...-tmerica; a 
study of the Colonial period, and :1 sketch of the 
Re, olution. ...\ t the close of the year"s ,york pupils 
should be able to ,,"rite intelligentlJ upon such ques- 
tions as the following: 
1. Discuss the conditions fayorable to the discov- 
ery of _\u1erica. 
2. Briefly outline the political history of the En- 
glish, F'rench, Dutch and Spanish colonies in North 
.
merica down to the tilne of the Revolution. 
3. In an eSS3Y of not less than five hundred 
\yords discuss the causes and results of the French 
and Indian "Tar. 
4. Discuss the causes ,,"hich changed the English 
colonists ffOUl loyal subjects of the British Crown 
to a state of open rebellion. 
5. Briefly outline the call1paigns of the Revolu- 
ti on. 


6. Discuss the social, econonlic and intellectual 
life of the 
e'v' England, the :\liddle and the South- 
ern (
oloni(:s at tl1e close of the French and Indian 
".,. ar. 


7. J )iscuss the social, economic and intpllectual 
life of the 
e'v England, the 
Iiddle and the South- 
ern eolonies at the beginning of the Revolution. 
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8. Discuss the events which made necessary the 
calJing of the Constitutional Convention. 
9. Discuss the three great compronlises of the 
Convention. 
10. In an essay of not less than five hundred 

 
,vords discuss the executive, judicial and legislative 
departments of the National Government. 
11. Conlpare the three departments of the Na. 
tional Government with the three departments of 
the State Government. 


The eighth year's work in history should include 
the history of the United States from Washington's 
first inauguration to the present tinle. At the end 
of this year's worl{ pupils should be able to write 
intelligently on such subjects as the following: 
1. Discuss the struggle for neutral rights. 
2. In an essay of not less than five hundred 
words discuss the causes and results of the war of 
1812. 
3. Discuss (a) ""'"ashington's idea. of a republican 
form of government. tb) Jefferson's idea of a re- 
publican forln of government. 
4. Discuss Hamilton's financial scheme. 
5. Discuss the origin of the" Spoils SJstem." 
6. In an essay of not less than one thousand 
words discuss the rise of the slave power in the 
United States. 
7. Discuss the social, economic and intellectual 
conditions of the United States in 1840 a.nd in 1860. 
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8. Discuss the causes ,,"hich brought about the 
difference in the social and economic conditions of 
the :Korth and South before the Civil "Tar. 
The subjects and questions above indicate what 
\vould constitute the ",york in history. Particular 
stress should be laid on the social, ecollolnÍc and in- 
tellectual life of a nation, and the gro,,'th of our in- 
stitutions. 

 careful study of the Constitution of 
the United States and a comparison of the depart- 
ll1ents of the national governnlent with those of the 
state gOyernll1ents should constitute the ,,"ork in 
(
iyil Governnlent. The Constitution of the United 
States should be studied at the close of the study on 
the Constitutional Convention. 


GEOGR.L
PHY. 


Geography, as taught at present in our grammar 
schools, is badly taught indeed. The teacher is not 
so llluch to blame for this as the text-book ,,"riters, 
who seen1 to think that the principal object for 
studying geograþhy is to memorize names. Great 
stress should be placed upon the necessity of learn- 
ing the names of the nlore important rivers, cities, 
mountains, etc., because every person should be able 
to locate the more iUlportant places referred to in 
his reading. EntirelJ too nluch time, ho,,"ever, is 
,,"asted in nlemorizillg the names of unimportant 
riT'ers, towns, bays, etc. Half of the names which a 
student lparns frolll his geography be neT'er hears 
of after he has left the grammar school. 
Thp study of geography as a separate study should 
be restricted entirely to the seventh and eighth 
years. A. text book on geography should not be 
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plac
d in the hands of the pupil until the seventh 
yenr, and a recitation period should not be provided 
for this subject before that tinle. The study of 
geography, however, in connection with the reading 
course, and as a part of the busy work should begin 
with the third year. Good plain maps should al- 
waJs be available and convenient, and every geo- 
graphical rcference in connection with the pupil's 
work should be pointed out, and he should be re- 
quired to note the same carefully. Fourth year pu- 
pils, flS part of their busy work, should be required 
to draw maps of California, locating the principal 
rivers, valleys, nlountain ranges, bays and cities, and 
to naJne the counties and indicate approxinlately in 
what part of the State each is located. They should 
practice drawing these lnaps, until they can draw 
without referen
e to a book. Fiftll Jyear pupils, as 
part of their busy work, should practice drawing 
maps of the United States until they can draw \yith- 
out r
ference to a book, and locate on the same the 
principal riyers, valleys, mountain systems, and 
cities, and name the states and territories and indi. 
cate approximatel
y in "That part of the United 
States each is located. Sixth year pupils, as part of 
their busy work, should learn to dra,v, without refer- 
ence to a book, a map of each continent, locating the 
principal rivers, valleys, mountain systems, nations 
and cities. 
The pupil in thp lo"\ver grades is usually compelled 
to dt")votp lnost oÎ the time which he has given to 
this subject, to a more or less detailed study of the 
geography of California, and to some extent of the 
United States. This is rather an unsatisfactory 
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preparation for the study of geography in the 
seventh and eighth years. "Then a pupil begins his 
seventh year's work he should have fixed in his Inind 
the name and location of all the continents and 
oceans, and of all the larger valleys, rivers, llloun- 
tains, nations and cities. By the method outlined 
above this knowledge Ina

 unconsciously be ac- 
quired by the pupil ,,"ithout taking up D1uch of his 
time, or the tin1e of the teaeher. 
The "york of the t,yO years devoted to a forn1al 
stud
- of this subject should consist mainly in the 
study of the people, their occupations, the products 
of the countries, their exports and inlports, Inodes 
of communication, climate and soil. 
In other words, speaking broadly, the work in 
geography should consist lllainly in the study of the 
habits and life of the people as they are affected by 
the physical conditions of the country in which they 
live, the object being not to fill the mind with a num- 
ber of isolated facts soon to be forgotten, but to giT'e 
the pupil a philosophical understanding of the phy- 
sical relations of a country to its people, and ,vhat 
thosp conditions are in anJ" given countr
y, making 
the learning of the names of the more important 
rivers_ citips, ptc., incidental to this main object. 


SPELLING. 


For SOllle reason the graduates of the public 
schools to-day are not as good spellers as ""ere the 
gradliates of the public schools thirty and forty 
Jpars ago. The eause of this is the discarding of the 
t(!xt book and the cOlnbining of the spe1ling with 
the other ,york. The reasons which Inake the COID- 
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bination of reading and gramnlar desirable do not 
obtain in spelling. Spelling is the lnultiplication 
table of our written language, and lnust, aside from 
a few helpful rules, be learned by rote. In theory 
the combination of spelling ,vith the other work 
may be al] right, but in practice the ayerage teacher 
will obtain much better results if he will use SOlne 
good text book, and insist on thorough work and 
drilling. In spelling, the old way is the shortest 
after all. 
It is custoluary in some of the counties of the state 
for the teacher to write the spelling on the black- 
board, and haye the pupils copy it. This not only 
takes up the time of the teacher, but the young pupil 
will often make a n1istake in copying, and the result 
is unsatisfactory. Every person should be able to 
spell correctly all the words which he may have oc- 
casion to use in ordinary conversation and "rriting. 
...L\.s a 1natter of fact a great many of the words used 
in our exercisps of to-day are technical, and seldom 
used in every day life. The tilne which is devoted to 
this work should be concentrated on common ,,'ords. 
In addition to thorough work in the speller, the 
teacher should give the pupil to understand that be 
will be held responsible for the correct spelling, 
meaning the pronunciation of all "Tords whicll he 
finds in his text-books, and those used in his written 
work. Especially should this be insisted upon in 
the advanced grades. The pupil who acquires the 
habit of learning the correct spelling and exact 
meaning of all the words be uses will soon possess a 
large and invaluable vocabulary. The pupil studies 
word-analysis and spelling for the purpose of ac- 
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quiring a good vocabulary, and hence he should not 
be asked to devote nluf"h of his ti1l1e to technical 
"Tords that "Till contribute but little to,yard tllat 
end. 
'Tery little time should be d
,otpd to ,yord analy- 
sis and diacritical l11ar1\:s, and no tÍIne should be 
,vasted in any subject by conlpelling pupils to take 
certain ,yords and use them in the construction of a 
sentence. .c\.ll the time that the pupil can de,ote to 
this subject should be devoted to learning how to 
spel1 ,vords, and llOt ,,"asted in attempting to fill out 
blank Rpaces in sentences. COlllposition ,york will 
teach the pupil the proper application and use of 
,vords. 
Spelling as a separate subject should end ",,"ith the 
sixth year, but during the seventll and eighth years 
pupils should be required to spell cOI'rectly all the 
,yords used in their w-ritten ,york. 


"TRITIKG. 


"\VTriting ,,,ith pen and ink should begin ,,,,ith the 
first Jear and should receive careful attention 
throughout the entire gralllJnar school courS0. No 
regular set exel"eises need be insistpd upon after 
the sixth 
rear, but neatness in the written ,vorl
 
should al,v3Ys be made a prime condition. Let the 
pupil oncp understand that all his ,vritten ,vorl{ 
n)u
t be neat, and represent his best penmanship, 
and he. ,viII soon de\elop a neat, legible hand and a 
r(iSjH,(.t for order and s.rsteill. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 


1{0 nlor
 tÎIne should be deyoted to the study of 
physiology in the gran11nar school than will be neC- 
essary to teach tile pupils some of the more general 
la\vs of health. 1.'he study of anatolllY and physi- 
ologj" proper belong to the university and nlcdical 
college;, and not to the granlmar and the high 
school. Every gralnmar school graduate, however, 
should undprstand the following: 
] . 'Tal ue of pure air. 
2. Value of proper exel"cise. 
3. vVhy bathing is conduciye to health. 
4. Proper care of the eye. 
5. Selection and eating of food. 
6. Intelnperance. 
SOlne knowledge of physiology is necessary to un. 
derstand these general laws of health. This knowl- 
edge should be obtained by the pupil not through 
the use of text-books, but through lectures and talks 
on the part of the teacher. One lecture period of 
1 \yenty or thirty nlinutes per week is sufficient for 
this ,york:, and Friday afternoon is suggested as the 
best tinle. Unless the teacher has special reasons 
for doing other,vise, he should give these talks be- 
fore the entire school. 
rhe advanced pupils should 
be required to keep note books for this subject, and, 
whpn the teacher deems it npcessary, should be re- 
quired to recite on the ",,"ork coyered by past lec- 
tures. "
hen these leetures are given, sonle recita- 
tion pei.iod of the regular work should be olnitted. 
The teacher should not devote any Inore time to this 
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,,-ork than is necessary to teach the pupil some of 
the more inlportant la"\\ys of health. 
The teacher should take particular pains to im. 
press upon all his pupils the bad results which fol- 
low intemperance, but he should not forget that in. 
tel11pel'anCe in alcoholic drinks and in the use of 
narcotics is not the only kind of intemperance. In- 
telllpel"anCe in eating, in pleasure and in exercise, is 
also injurious to the hUlllan sJ'stem, though not to 
such an extent as exeess in the use of alcoholic 
drinks and narcotics. In other ,yords, the pupil has 
deriyed the most benefit frolll this studJ ,vhen he 
has learned that the violation of a natural law 
brings its natural punishment, and has learned what 
some of these nlost illlportant la,vs are. 


BOOKKEEPIXG. 


The gramluar school cannot hope to graduate pu- 
pils ,vho are qualified to enter an office and keep a 
set of books. That training should be obtained in 
the COllllnel'cial Course of the high school, or in a 
business college. 
The anlount of ,york in the grallllllar se-hool in this 
subject should be restricted to teaching the pupils 
hO""i to keep a debit and creùit account, ,,"hicl1 is all 
that is necessarJ for the ordinary business of life. 
The pupil must be taught how to keep a debit and 
credit account in connection ,,"ith his ,,-ork in arith- 
metic.. ,,"hpn the subject of accounts is reached. 


DR

 'VIXG. 


To the ayerage man and WOluan the value of 
dra,,,,ing as a permanent acquisition is not great. 
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IJra".ing, ho,ve\"er, trains the hand and the eJe, and 
is n 8ou."ce of gr
at pleasute to the young child. 
1'01" This reason it should constitute part of the busy 
,york in the lo,,"er prilllary grades, but 
hould not be 
allo,ved to encroaeh in the least upon other work. 
It should be ns
d as a IllPans to res1 and diyert the 
little r hildrcl1. 
The 
ourse of study for elenlentary schools, out- 
lined abo\"e is as fol10"\ys: 


Fir
t 1 7 ear. 


I
allguage (I{eading t"\yi
e ea
h day; during tbp 
last t"..o 1noDt bs recitat ion on ,vritten ,york once 
each day.) 
SpP lling. 
"""riting. 
I
u8
" ,yol'k-pietorial dra ,ying. 


SrcuJld l"J{lr. 


I
anguap:e (Reading t,vice each day; recitation on 
,yritten ,york once each day.) 

ppllin
. 
\\Tritillg. 
J
n
'y ,york-pictorial dra,Ying. 


'171 i r(l 1" ea r. 


l"allguage (Reading oncp each day; recitation on 
('oluposition once pacb day.) 

l-'p11ing. 
, Y"riting. 
... \rit blnetit". 
TJusy ,york-pictorial dra,,"ing. 
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Fourth 1 7 ear. 


Language (Reading once each day; recitation on 
composition once each day.) 
Spelling. 
"T riting. 
oi\.rithmetic. 
Busy ,york-Iuap drawing. 


Fifth }7 ear. 


Language (Reading three tiDIes each week; reci- 
tation on composition t,,"ice each ,,"eek.) 
Spe Iling. 
""'"riting. 
-,"-\ritbilletic. 
Busy 'YOl'k-Inap dra,,"ing. 


S leI't li }-P eo r. 


Language (Reading three till1es each week; reci- 
tation on composition tv."ire each week.) 
Spplling. 
"T)'iting. 
..L\. rithluetic. 
J3n
J ,,"ork-Ilia p dra ,ving. 


Sercnth I-Peof'. 


English (Reading three times each 
1ion on COlllposition t,,"ice each ,veek.) 
...\.rithmetic. 
IIistory. 
Geography. 


,veek. recita- 
, 
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Eighth Y car. 
English (Reading three times each week; recita- 
tion on composition twice each week.) 
Arithmetic. 
History. 
Geography. 
With the exception of the recitation on composi- 
tion during the third and fourth years, this course 
of study contains four subjects for each school year. 
This result has been secured by olllitting some of 
the subjects taught at the present time, shortening 
some and rearranging others. 
The result of this course of study will not be to 
give the pupil less .work than he is able to accom- 
plish, but to concentrate all his time on those sub- 
jects which will best prepare him for his life's work. 
The average grammar school course of study con- 
tains so many subjects that the pupil cannot do thor- 
ough work in any of them; and, as a result, when he 
graduates he has only a smattering knowledge of 
those subjects whose fundalnental principles he 
should have thoroughly mastered. Thoroughness 
dpmands concentration and not scattering of energy. 
That some of the subjects omitted are good ones 
cannot be questioned, but the grammar school 
coursp cannot include everything that is good; it 
must include only those subjects which are best- 
those subjects which will best prepare the grammar 
school graduate for citizenship. l\Iore than ninety 
per cent. of the grammar school pupils never enter a 
higher school, and therefore, the grammar school 
should be a finishing school. The subjects studied 
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should be those that ",,"ill best prepare this ninety 
per cent. for the actual duties of life. rfhe pupil 
should devote all his time to these essential subjects 
and not fritter away his time on non-essentials or in 

 
trying to do more than he is able. 
In many cases pupils are held back in order to 
accommodate those ,,,,ho are not able to do the work 
prescribed. This is detrimental to the pupil's high- 
est ,velfare. The course of study herein prescribed 
is broad enough and elastic enough to enable the 
teacher to keep his brightest pupil busy with inde- 
pendent work along lines closely allied to his regu- 
lar work. In all such cases teachers should take 
advantage of this, because independent work is the 
very best mental drill. 
This course of study is prescribed on fhe assuillp- 
tion that grammar school pupils never enter a high 
school, and on the further assumption that the pupil 
that is the best prepared for his life's work is the 
best prepared for high school ,,,,ork. If this latter 
statement be not true, then the object of the high 
school is not what is should be. As a matter of fact 
the pupil who has, not half, but thoroughly mast- 
ered reading, ,,"riting, spelling, arithnletic, history 
and geography, and can express his thoughts orally 
and in ,vriting, ,vith force and clearness, has re("eived 
the best preparation for citizenship and the best 
preparation for high school "\",ork that the grammar 
school can giye; ßlore than this the grammar school 
canIÎot accomplish. 
It is interesting to note the opinion of Jalnes Â. 
Garfield on this sallie subject. In an address before 
tbe department of superintendence of the Xational 
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Educational ...L\.ssociation, "Tashington, D. C., Feb- 
ruary 5, 1879, he gave expression to these ideas: 
"Ill tlu:s conllectz:on I u'ill1
efer to the tendency in our 
prirnary schools to overCTOlL'd t-he children by gi1ci'ng thenL 
too 1na ny studies, and thus 1'endering thenL superficial in 
all. The professors at "Test Point t
l1 us 1 hat for 
1110re than forty ypars their eourse of exan1ination of 
eadets for adulission has been substantiallJ the 
Salll
, and that the qnt'
tions now ask
d in the s
v- 
eral bral}(
hes al'e the Halne as thoHc propounded in 
the 8tUl1C branehes forty years ago. 
ow, thes
 pro- 
fessors say that the percentage of failures to pass 
that prelinlinary eXtllllination has been inereasing, 
espeeiall.r of lat(
, with alal"llling rapidity, and is 
yety 111ueh greatpr than it 'v
s forty Jl
ars ago. [ 
understand that IJrofessol. Chureh says this fact 
dops not arise frolll ,vorse appointluents, nor frOIH 
lack of general infol"ll1ation. Indeed, the young lnen 
nrho 0'0 thpl'p now Ita ve mneb Inore O'eneral culture 
n b ö 
than their earlier predeeessors. l\Ian'y of theIll, ,,-rho 
hnvp studied I
atin, algebra, and physics, and other 
hig-hpl' bl'aneh
s, utterly break do\vn in spelling, 
pt
lllnanship, aritllIlletic, and gr31nnlar. In short, 
th
J lino,v a littl
 of lllany branches, but arp thor- 
ough in none. 
"TlzeTe is (l 710n
it of eff()1't in a child; and if his culture 
is spTead ove1
 too 7arge a sU1"face it 1vill be ill in every- 
îL'here. 11he a1nb1r1:on of OUT' schools to do too rnurh results 
in doing 1lotlt in[J 
cell. J.lon l1zulta sed 1'n UltV111 is an old 
Rnd saf
 rule. I believe, tbereforoe, 1 h3t the tvvo 
great points ,vhieh the (?dncators of tbi
 country 
should HiIn at if they would sue-eeed are, 1il
St, 
snlaller 8e11001s and 1110re teachers, r
lnelnberin
 al- 
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""ays that a teacher ,vho is at all fit for bi
 ,,"ork i8 
one ,,"110 has the po,ver of inspiring', ,yho can !Jour 
his spirit into the darkness of the pupil"s nlind, and 
:fill it with 'sweetness and light'; secondly, they 
should cut off a large nUlllber of llP'Y studies 
",vhieh haye been forced into the earlier course, and 
concentrate their efforts upon the old prilllar
" 
branches until these are thoroughly nUlstered. 
üNo,,", gentlell1en, :rou "Tho are eonducting the 
educational affairs of this country cannot afford to 
rest under this charge of failure at "Test Point. You 
must answer by disproving the charge, or removing 
the eyil. Every conference among educators should 
be directed to these questions; and when they are 
settled, JOu "Till haye rendered one of the highest 
seryices that Càn be rendered to this country. ", 



GRA1\t\IV\AR BY THE INDUCTIVE 
METHOD. 


The main object of the study of gralllmar is to en- 
able the pupil to express his thoughts orally and in 
,,"riting with force and clearness. Unless the study 
and teaching of gramnlar approach this result, there 
lllUst be sonlething defective in the method of pre- 
senting the subjéct in the elelnentary and in the 
secondary schools. 
That the study and t
aching of gran1mar in the 
elem(?ntary and in the secondary schools do not give 
the pupil the po,ver to express his thoughts orally 
and in ,vriting ,,,,ith force and clearness will hardly 
be questioned by anJ one 1vho has investigated the 
subject. If those ,,"ho question the truthfulness of 
this statement ,,?ill ask the nlembers of the classes 
in the !Jig-hest grades of the granllllar school to write 
a COlllposition on some subject ,,"ith ,,"hich they are 
fanliliar, or if they ,viII exanline the final examin- 
ation papers of the graduates of the grammar 
schools th
y will soon be convinced that they are 

 
 
qu
stioning the tl'utbfulness of [f self-evident fact. 
Those cOlllpositions and papers ,viII contain numer- 
ons nlistakeR in paragraphing, diction, construction, 
fornlation of POSs(?ssÍ"ves and plurals, and in the use 
of verbs, pronouns and lllodifiers. An investigation 
,vould SCP111 to indicatp that high school work re. 
snlt
 in a vpry little imprOyelllent along these lines. 
The authorities of the University of California and 
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of Stanford Uniyersity haye found that pupils who 
enter those institutions from the secondary schools 
of this state are more deficient in the subject of com- 
position than in anJ other subject. In other words 
high school graduates cannot do, even fairly well, 
what the study of gralnnlar is suppospd to giye them 
the ability to do, namely, to place their thoughts 
clearlyand distinctly on paper. Stanford University 
requi.res an exalllination in cOlnposition and gralll- 
mar of the graduates of ever
y high school in the 
state, and the requirelnents in tbis subject by the 
Uni,ersity of California are practically the same. 
It is a lanlentable fact that frolll 70 per cent. to 90 
per cpnt. of those who take these examinations fail. 
Teachers themselves, as a rule, are poorly pre- 
pared in the subject of composition and grammar. 
Perhaps not Inore than 25 per cent. of tbe teachers 
in the elementary schools of this state or other 
states have the ability to write for a newspaper an 
ordinary conlmunication that will approach correct- 
ness in grammar and construction. The boy of fif- 
teen in the printing office has the ability to take the 
comll1unication received frolll the average teacher 
and "fix it up" so that its appearance in the colulllns 
of the paper will not be a disgrace to that paper. 
The grammar sc'hool graduate, the high school grad- 
uate, and the teacher lllay be able to quote pages of 
rules from the gralnlllar; the boy in the printing 
office may never bave looked inside of a grammar, 
but thousands of newspaper men in the United 
States know fronl experience that the above is a 
conservative statement of actual facts. 
The object of this discussion is to point out the 
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more in1portant defects Ìn the present method of 
teaching gramlnar and cOlnposition, and to state and 
explain another luethod that ""ill result in giving 
grainmar school graduates and high school gradu- 
ates the ability to express their thoughts orally and 
in ,vriting with force and clearness. 
The difference bet\veen the t"...o methods referred 
to aboye nlay be considered, in a loose sense, the dif- 
ference between the deductive and the inductive 
Inethods of teaching, ,,"hich difference is ,veIl illus- 
trated by the t,'ro methods of teaching arithmetic. 

Iost arithmetics 
ontain the rules for extracting the 
square and cube roots of numbers. Some teachers 
require their pupils to memorize these rules and ap- 
ply the same to the solution of problenls. Other 
teachers do not require their pupils to memorize the 
rules for extracting the square and cube root of 
numbers but do require thenl to r
ad the explana- 
tioll
 of principles 1 and then, ,vith the assistance of 
blocks, develop the rules, step by step. Some teach- 
ers require their pupils to men10rize the rule, that 
the percentage divided by the base equals the rate, 
and then haye thenl apply it to the solution of prob- 
lems. Other teachers do not require their pupils to 
nH
lnorize, but do ten(.h them how to I1lake it-teach 
them wh
r it is true. Those pupils ,-rho comillit 
rules and apply them to the solution of prob- 
lenls are studJTing arithuletic by the deductive 
Dlethod. Those pupils who begin ,yith a fe"T mathe- 
lllatical facts and construct rules, are studying 
arithll1etic bJ th
 inductive nlethod. Those who have 
studied arithuletic by the deductive methods will 
soon forget the rules and "rill then be unable to find 
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the square or cube roots of nUlnbers or find the rate 
,vhen the percentage and the base are giyen. Those 
who have studied arithmetic by the inductive 
nlethod will always be able to find the rate when the 
percentage and the base are given, and will always 
be ahle to extract the square and cube roots of num- 
bers, because they understood the principles in- 
volved and can lnake the rules, if necessarJ. 
:r,lost text-books on languag
 and gralnlnar con- 
tain a large nUlllber of rules. "\Yltl1 feV\r exceptions 
teachers require their pupils to lllemorize these 
rules, and county boards of education require gram- 
Dlar school graduates and a.pplicants for teachers' 
certificates to be able to write them down. Very 
fe,v teachers, however, require their pupils to apply 
in coulposition work the rules which they have meIIl.. 
orized, and yerJ fe,v countJ boards of education re- 
quire the gralllll1ar school graduates and applicants 
for tpachers' certificates to be able to make a practi- 
eal aTJJ)lication of thp rules which they have ll1emor- 
ized. This means, of course, that teachers do not 
require of pupils, and exalninillg boards do not re- 
quire of applicants the ability to express their 
thoughts clearly and correctlJ on paper-do not re- 
quire them to apply the rules which they have nleIIl- 
o rized. 
The teaching of arithnletic by the deductive 
In
thod is almost universally condemned" though it 
is practic
d to SOllle extent. The teaching of gram- 
mar by the deductive 111ethod is not only almost uni- 
yprsally practiced, but approved. Even the deduct- 
i ve nlethod is not giyen a fair trial, because pupils 
are not required to apply the rules which they bave 
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learned, and are required to learn a large number of 
rules of which a practical application cannot be 
made. 
Under these CirCU111stances, we should not be sur- 
prised that the teacher in the elementary schools 
and the graduates of the public schools have deriy
(J 
so little yalue fronl the tiule which they haye de- 
voted to the study of grammar. This condition of 
affairs "'ill not be changed until the inductive 
method of teaching grarnn1ar has been substituted 
for the deductive method. 
The inductive method of teaching grammar con- 
sists of oIuitting the anal
rtical or iU1practical part 
of gramnlar, and in teaching the constructive or 
practical part in connection ,,"itb composition work. 
Composition is made the basis of all the work in 
granllnar. Rules are not men10rized and the use of 
the text-book is practically abolished. The con- 
structive rules or principles are built step by step 
in conn(?ction with the C0111position ,york. By the 
indnctiye nlethod pupils ate taught to ,vrite by writ- 
ing and not by memorizing the rules. They are 
taught by th(? same method that has given the boy 
in the printing offiee the ability to correct the ma.nu- 
script of teachers, ,,
itb th(? additional adyantage 
over him of understanding the reason for many- of 
the rules that govern certain constructions. 
Capitalization, punctuation, formation of posses- 
sives .and plurals, and th(? proper use of yerbs, pro- 
nouns, and Inodifiers, constitute the constructiye 
part of granlmar. The relnainder of this di
cussion 
will be devoted to explaining how to teach these 
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principles in connection with and b
y means of com- 
position work. 
In teaching cOlnposition and gran1mar in the ele- 
ll1entar.r schools an observance of the following 
fundamental principles is necessary to success: 
1. The subjects assigned for compositions should 
deal largeJy with hUlnan experiences, and above all, 
should be specific-so specific, in fact, that they will 
require a concise and specific treatment. One of 
the best results to be derived from composition work 
is the trained mind that thinks concisely and logi.. 
cally. Broad, comprehensive, abstract, or indefinite 
subjects will lead to loose thinking, and hence to 
rambling staten1ents and to a rambling style. 
2. A pupil in any grade should never begin a 
composition until he has thoroughly studied the sub- 
ject matter about which be intends writing, and he 
should be required to write all compositions or writ.. 
ten reproductions of any }{ind in his own language 
and not make then1 a mere copy from books. 
3. There lnust be regular periods set aside for 
recitation
 on the cOlnposition work. There must 
b
 a nlutual discussion of the cOlnpositions by the 
teacher and the class. These discussions should 
begin during the latter part of the first year and 
should continue "rithout interruption throughout all 
the prill1ary and grammar grade work. The n1ark
 
ing of each composition and talking with each pupil 
individually will not take the place of regular class 
discussions-they are good adjuncts to these discus- 
sions but will not do as substitutes. Unless the 
teacher understands the necessity for providing in 
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his progranl regular periods for recitations on the 
COlllposition ,york. be wiJI, \ery likely, be onlJT par- 
tially successful as a teacher. 
4. Except in a few of the lo\ver primarJ grades, 
there should not be a recitation on the composition 
the san1e day on ,,"hich it is written. The teacher 
should have a day or two in which to exalnine the 
con1positions and should selcr-t those that "Till in- 
sure a discussion of the more hnportant points. 
There "'ill then be an opportunity to have selections 
from sonle of the cOlnpositions placed on the board 
before the l'ecita tion begins. This "rill often make 
the discussion lnore interesting and valuable. 
5. DUl"ing Lomposition recitation:s, the pupil 
should be led to discover the lllistakes, to suggest 
a bpttel' construction, to suggest the use of a better 
,yord, and to con1plin1
nt a good construction or the 
us
 oÏ a good word. 
6. The pupil should be required to give bis rea. 
sons fOl" having used certain constructions or for 
having made certain uses of the constructi,e prin- 
eiplps. fIe should obtain b
y the inductive method 
the ability to givp reasons for a II constructive rules 
and principles. 


7. ()rallanguage wOI'k must l'cf'eive constant at- 
tention. Beginning ,,,iib the first grade.s ,,"ork, 
pupils should be requested to stand and gi\e in their 
o,,,,n "language 8tol.ies read or told uJ the teacher, 
the pupil's language being carefully corrected. 
'Vltb each 
ucceeding grade the ora] recitation 
should re<.:eive incl'eased attention, the object being 
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to tpach the pupil to think quickly and connectedly, 
find to express his thoughts orally with force and 
clearness. This oral language vV'ork is an inyalu- 
able adjunct to the written language work. 


First J 7 car -
Vork. 
Toward the end of the school term, the pupil, after 
he has told the story of the reading lesson, or the 
story read or told by the teacher, should be asked to 
vV'rite the san1C on paper \vithout reference to the 
book. He should be taught to begin the first word 
of each sentence with a capital letter and to place a 
period at the end of each sentence. The rules 
should not be placed on the blackboard and melnor- 
ized by the pupil. . Each day there should be a reci- 
tation on the written reproductions of the reading 
l(
sson, or the stories read or told by the teacher. A 
sentence from one of these vV'ritt(?n reproductions 
tbat is not begun ,vith a capitall
tter or ended with 
a period, should be copied on the blackboard. The 
Il1embers of the class should th(?n be asked to point 
out the mistakes. If they are nnabl0 to do so-and 
of conrse they will be unable to find the mistakes at 

 . 
first--explain that each sentence Blust begin vV'ith a 
enpital and end with a period. This ,vould llatur. 
ally lead to a talk about the sentence. 
.A.-Í the end of the school 
year, pupils of the first 
year, who have had two months of this vV'ritten 
,york, ,viII have learned something about the sen.. 
tence, and vV'ill usually bf\gin the sentence ,vith a 
capital letter and end it with :l period. They will 
have begun to learn how to place their thoughts 
correctly on paper. 
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Oral language vtorl
 as indicated on page )Jr 
should receive careful attention. 
SonIc \yill probably think that this is asking too 
much of the first Jear pupils. .As a matter of fact, 
bo,yeyer, it is not so diftìcult as the amount of \vork 
requirpd by most counties in number work during 
tbe first Jear. 

 umber ,york is not psychologically 
adapted to the J'oung nlind, and the tÎllle deyoted to 
it in the lower primary grades is practically "Tasted. 
The ,yritten language ",york on the other l1and is 
naturally adapted to the young mind, and is the 
necessary preparation to nearl
T all lines of advanced 
school 
York. 


Sccond 1-'car 1T-'ork. 


During the second year work pupils should write 
in their own language the story of the reading les- 
son, and dUl'ing tbis J'ear the teacher should begin 
the reading of stories and baye the pupils immedi- 
ately reproduce them orallJ and in ,vriting. This 
,viII graduallJT give to the young lllind the po,ver of 
concentration. To"\vard the end of this J'ear's "rork, 
pupils should be asked to "Ttite short stories on sub- 
jects assigned. Subjects "Titb '\vhich the children 
are familiar should be selected-as dogs, cats, cbick- 
ens, 1to\vers, favorite pets. 
There should be a recitation on the ,vritten work 
pach day during the second year, and it sbould em- 
brace the discussion of capitals, paragraphing and 
a few of the shnpler marks of punctuation. Such 
questions as pronouns, possessives and plurals, and 
agreement of subject and predicate are almost sure 
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to come up, and SOlne pupils nlay be able to do some- 
thing along these lines. 


Th ird }7 ear 1r' ork. 


The subject matter for the written work during 
the third year may be obtained from the following 
sources: 
1. l
eproduction of the reading lesson without 
refprence to the book. 
2. Reproduction of the stories read or told to the 
class by the teacher. 
3. I.Jctter writing. CarrJ on an actual corres- 
pondence with pupils at a distance so as to necessi- 
tate the use of the mails. 
4. COlllposition on subjects assigned. 
5. Oral language ,york should receive careful at- 
tention. 
Composition on subjects assigned should be made 
a pronlinent part of this Jear'ls work. Select sub- 
jects ,,,,ith which the children are familÍar. Occa. 

ionally ask cach nlenlber of the class to have SOlne 
subjeet ready to suggest at the next fPcitation. 
l)upils ,vill often take greater interest in the sub. 
jects whir-h they have selected, and the effort itself 
is good training. 
The developlnent of the principles of constructive 
g'raulnlar should receive constant attention during 
this year.s ,,"ork. .f\.. text-book of any kind on lan- 
guage and gramlnar should not be placed in the 
hands of pupils, but there should be a dai1y recita- 
tion on the COlllpositions written. If these princi- 
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pIes are developed along ,,"ith the composition ,york, 
language ,rill become alive and real to the pupil, 
and 110t a ùead mass of impractical rules. 
The follo,,
ing suggestions ,,"ill indicate the 
method b.y "\\Thich these principles should be devel- 
oped in connection ,rith the composition ,york: 


C...\.PIT ...--\..LIZ...\. TI OX. 
Explain to the pupil that a word is usually capi.. 
talized for the purpose of calling special attention 
to it, either because of its nature or because of its 
position in the 
entence. The first ""ord in a sen- 
tence is capitalized because it marks the beginning 
of a sentence, and the name "Tord of 3 particular 
person, place or thing is capitalized to indicate that 
it is of particular importance as compared ,,"ith the 
class to \yhich it belongs. Custom has established 
a fe,,, exceptions to this basic principle of capitali- 
zation, but if the pupil once understands the real ob- 
ject for the use of capitals, his permanent mastery 
of their applieatioll Trill only be a question of a few 

"ears of practice. Thi
 kno\vledge will also tend to 
cause him to look upon language as a liying organ- 
ism. 
Thp ,,"ork in capitalization as indicated above 
should receiye carpful attention throughout all the 
prilnary and grammar school work. 


PUSCTU...
TION. 
Explain to the pupil that the object for the use of 
the Inarks of punctuation id to as
ist in nlaking thè 
thought of the sentence clearer. Those ,,"ho use the 
Inarks of punctuation \vith the best effect do not 
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punctuate according to rule, but according to 
thought. In a short sentence the thought is often . 
lllade clear by separating certain parts of the sen- 
tence with a comma, ,vhile in a long and involved 
sentence sinlilar parts of the sentence demand the 
senlicolon, and sometiules the colon. For this rea- 
son pupils ought not to be required to lnemorize the 
detailed rules of punctuation, but should be taught 
to punctuate according to thought. Explain to the 
pupil the yalue of the different Ina.rks of punctua- 
tion and teach him to observe carefully where the 
voice naturaJly falls in the sentence-where there 
is a break in the thought-and that that should be 
the basis of his first punctuation-in fact, the basis 
of all his punctuation. 
After a pupil once understands the object for the 
use of the marks of punctuation and their relative 
value, practice in their application secured in con- 
nection ,vith the discussions on the C0l11positions, 
,viII be all that he requires. No two writers of note 
use exactly the same system of punctuation, and 
therefore the pupil may not punctuate according to 
rules laid down in the text-book, but he will punctu- 
ate so as to Inake clear the thougbt of his written 
work, and bJ so doing will obey the generalla,vs of 
punctuation. Punctuation is onp of the most diffi- 
cult parts of mechanical construction, and efficiency 
("an be secured only bJ practice that has constant 
regard for thought, and not for memorized rules. 
By and bye the pupil will not only have thoroughly 
mastered the more hnportant rulps of punctuation, 
but he ""ill have built them step b
- step, and there. 
fore "1'ill be s},il led in their use. 
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The "'\vork in punctuation, as indicated above, 
should receive careful attention throughout all the 
primary and grammar grade work. 


'TERBS. 


Thp teacher ought not to asl
 tne pupil to memor- 
ize the definitions of the different parts of speech, 
but should be satisfied if he can recognize them ill 
sentences and understand something of the nature 
of each. Third grade pupils \vill be able to do this 
,,,ithout any spec-ia 1 effort on thp part of themselves 
or on the part of the teacher. Incidental discus- 
sions of the parts of speech from sentences copied on 
the board for other purvoses ,viII secure this result. 
The inductiye method of teaching gramlnar does not 
require the formal parsing of the different parts of 
speech, the diagraming of sentences, the declension 
of pronouns, or the conjugations of yerbs, :;!nd there- 
fore the teacher in dealing ,vith the parts of speech 
need not take these subjects into consideration. 
Pupils of the third grade cannot go deeply into 
the subject of verbs, but they should make a good 
beginning. In conneetion ,vith the discussions on 
the compoAitions, ,,,,ben a sentence has been copied 
on the board, explain to tbe pupil that the ,vord 
talked about in the sentence is called the subject of 
the sentenep and the word which tells something 
about the subject is called the predicate. During 
the tliird year ,york, the pupil should learn enough 
about the yerb to understand the agreenlent of sub- 
ject and preaicate. Explain to him that a subject 
,vbirb stands for or denotes more than one must 
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have an action word that denotes more than one; 
and a subject which stands for or denotes but one 
must have an action word that denotes but one. 


PRONOUNS. 


Very few grammar schoo] graduates can use pro- 
nouns even fairly well. On questions directly to 
point in the final examinations for graduation from 
the elelnentary schools, from seventy to eighty per 
cent. of those who take the examination fail almost 
entirely. Neither do they show a much better 
knowledge of the pronoun in their written work gen- 
erally. Pupils who can decline the pronouns almost 
faultlessly and who can distinguish between the ob- 
ject and attribute complements, will often fail when 
asked to correct some simple examples-as, It is 
him who I saw yesterday; John divided the apple 
between he and I. Pupils in the graduating classes 
of the grammar school make numerous mistakes of 
the same natnrp in hoth their oral and their written 
work. 
This inability of the pupils to use and understand 
pronouns is due directly to the method of presenting 
the subject. The time which they have devoted to 
this subject has been consumed in memorizing de- 
clensions, defining complements and learning case 
fornls. The pupils become lost in a wilderness of 
rules which often prove a positive hindrance to them 
in the correct use of pronouns. In fact, most of 
those who use pronouns readily bave learned to do 
80 in spite of the hindering rules which they may 
have learned. 
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During their third year work pupils should first 
learn to point out the pronouns in 3 sentence, and 
should be required to tell why they are pronouns- 
tell ,vhat ,vord in the sentence each stands for. 
This knowledge on their part should be followed by 
a thorough explanation of the subject, object and 
possessiye forn1s of the pronouns. Explain to the 
pupil that a subject forn1 is one that can al"Tays be 
used as a subject of a sentence" and SbO"T hinl how 
the test can easil
y be nlade. The pupil ""ill soon 
apply this test ,,"ith confidence, because he ,viII see 
that the possessiye and object fOrl11S of the pro- 
nouns do not sound at all natural "Then used as the 
subject of [1 sentence. During thp recitations on the 
compositions a pupil might be asked to pass to the 
board and "yrite sentences using all three forills as 
subjects. B
r this lnetbod the pupil ,yill readiJy see 
that certain forlns only can be used as the subject of 
a sentence. 
...-\fter a pupil understands ho,," to deternline the 
subject fornls, then explain to him that the subject 
form lllust neyer be used except as the subject of a 
sentence, or ,,"hen it stands for the subject and com- 
pletes the predicate. The few exceptions to this 
rule are unitnportant and are seldom nlisused. 
Pupils ,vho understand this principle ,viII not band 
in papers containing such expressions as, "It is me," 
"Bet\veen JOu and I," .'It ,vas thelll of "Tho I "Tas 
speaking." If a conlposition does contain an ex- 
pre
sion sinlilar to those nlentioned abo\"e, ask the 
pupil to cop
y it on the board and ask hinl to use the 
pronoun that stands for tile subject and conlpletes 
the predicate.. as the subject of another sentence. 
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By this Inethod pupils will soon 111aster the use of 
the subject forms of thp pronoun. 
l\listakes are seldonl n1ade in the use of pronouns 
,ybich denote possession, and if the pupil under- 
stands the subject forms he ,,"ill have very little 
trouble with the objpct forllls. ROlue special atten- 
tion might be devoted to thp object forIns after the 
subject forms have been mastered, but the constant 
reference to the object forIlls during discussion on 
the subject forms "rill, very likely, nlake this Ull- 
necessary. r\.fter the pupil has ll1astered the use of 
the subject, object and possessive fornls of the per- 
sonal pronouns he might be incidentally inforlned 
that thpy are also called nOlninative, objective and 
possessiye forms. 
It is uselpss to have a pupil define the different 
kinds of pronouns. If he fully understand i he na- 
ture and use of the personal pronouns he will sel- 
dom misuse the other pronouns. It nlight be well, 
hovvever, to have thp members of the class disçuss 
who and ,vhat, as mistakes are son1etimes made in 
the use of these pronouns. 
It is not expected that third year pupils will learn 
all about pronouns, or that they will not llu1ke lllis- 
takes in their liSP. By the lllethod outlined above 
they will learn as llluch about the nature and use of 
pronouns as eight year pupils usually kno1v, and by 
the time they have completed the sixth year they 
will have ll1astered the subject of pronouns. 
The work in pronouns, as indicated above, should 
receive careful attention throughout all the pl'iUlary 
and gran1mar grade work. 
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POSSESSI,TE8 ...
:XD PI
Ult.L\LS. 
The pupil should not ùe asked to menlorizc rulps 
for the usP of possessives and plurals, but should 
study the subject entirely in connection ,vith thp 
recitations on his compositions. In addition to dis- 
cussing all mistakes in the conlposition work, ask a 
pupil to pass the board and ,,"rite sentences that ""ill 
illustrate the general rules. ...\..s: .
The girl's hat is 
red;" "The girls" hats are red ;'" h':rhe lad
y's ha t is 
bro",vn;" "The ladies" hats are bro,,"n.'" 
The subject of possessives and plurals is not a 
difficult one and ,,
ill be easily mastered, but until it 
is l11astered, tbe teacher should giYf\ it careful atten- 
tion. 



lODIFIERS. 
IJupils will seldom make a mistake in the use of 
modifiers unless there is sonle qupstion as to ,,,,hat 
word is modified. If a pupil "Tere telling hpr school- 
mate that a certain girl was looking sweetly at an- 
other she ,yould AaJT: "..c\Jice is looking sweetly at 
Frances to-day." But if she ".ere describing a qual- 
ity of bel' face or expression, she would say: ".l\..lice 
is looking s,veet to-day." 

listakes on exanlples like these are often nlade 
by the pupil and the best ,,"ay to renledy this is to 
explain to hilll tbat ",,"hen a nlodifier lilllits or defines 
the subject, or the nallle word, it should be used as 
if it lnodified the word directly. In the sentence, 
"Ali.ce is looking sweet to-day," it nleans the saIne 
as sweet girl. If the pupil understands and is able 
to apply this principle, he will seldom make a mis- 
take in the use of modifiers. 
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PARAGRAPHING. 


Paragraphing should receive careful attention 
during the third Jear. If the subject is properly 
preßented, third :rear pupils will make "Tonderful 
progress in paragraphing. They "rill even lllake bet- 
ter progress than eighth year pupils who have not 
had good training in this subject. 
Explain to the pupil that when he begins to say 
sOIl1ething new about a subject he must begin a new 
paragraph. If he has been describing the appear- 
ance of his pet dog, and then begins to describe SOlllf\ 
of the tricks that his dog can play, he IllUSt begin a 
new paragraph. 


DICTION AND CONSTRUCTION. 


Pupils should be frequently asked to substitute a 
better word for some word in the composition under 
discussion. This is probably the best way to assist a 
pupil in securing a practical vocabulary. 
The construction of sentencf'S and paragraphs 
should begin to receiye careful attention in connec- 
tion ,vith the conlposition ,york of the third ypar, 
and should receive increased attpntion with Pfich 
succeeding year until the pupil has graduated from 
the high school. The 111ental value of this kind of 
work cannot bf\ overestinlated. In order to use good 
diction, and to construct clfìarly and logically, a pu- 
pil nlnst rf'3S0n clearly and logically. It is an easy 
matter to write sentences and paragraphs thnt are 
gramma tically correct, but the dic-tion and construc- 
tion "Till den1and constant attention. The nUljor part 
of the tin1e devoted to thp recitations on the cOlnpo- 
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sitions. should be devoted to diction and construc- 
tion. The teacher, at first, after a pupil has studied 
a subject, 
hould assist him to divide it into logical 
sub-heads. The pupil, ho
"eYer, should soon acquir
 
the ability to do this without assistance. 
The ,york outlined in the constructiye principles 
for the third year should be carefull
v followed 
throughout all the prilllary and granlmar grade 
work, and the nature of the work should not be 
changed and its scope should not be enlarged except 
as regards yerbs, ,,"hich ,viII be specified later. Third 
grade pupils ,,,,ill not be able to accomplish all the 
constructive 
"ork outlined aboye, but the progress 
"\\" hich they can make along these lines is surprising. 
They ,yill learn to "Trite compositions seyeral pages 
in length, paragraph neatl
y, understand the agree- 
ment of subject and predicate, and ,,,,ill make yery 
fe,," mistakes in the use of pronouns. The pupil un- 
derstands the ",,"hy.' for all his work, begins to un- 
derstand the nature of constructiye granlillar, and is 
beginning to look on language as sOlnething full of 
life and spirit, and not as a nlass of dead rule
. 


l?Ollrth IT ear . 
The subject matter for thp ,yritten work during 
the fourth year may be obtained from the following 
sources: 
1. Conlpositions on subjects assigned fron1 the 
reading lessons. 
2.. Reproductions of stories told or read to th
 
class by the teacher. 
3. Letter ,vTi ting. 
4. COlllpositions on subjects assigned. 
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5. Oral language work should receive careful at- 
tention. 
Compositions on subjects assigned should be 
made a prominent part of this year's work. Select 
subjects with which the children are falniliar, or 
subjects that they have the facilities for learning 
about. Have thelll write about things that lnake up 
their daily experiences. Ask the pupils to suggest 
subjects. r\S far as possible, ho,vever, the subjects 
assigned should necessitate the study of the subject 
matter along the other lines of the pupil's school 
work, thus giving a concentration of effort and a 
unity of purpose to all his work. 
....1\ text-book of any kind on language or granllnar 
should not be placed in the hands of pupils, but 
there should be a daily recitation on the compo- 
sitions written. In the recitations on the cOloposi- 
tion work, give careful attention to capitalization, 
punctuation, possessives, plurals, lnodifiers, . para- 
graphing, diction, and construction as outlined un- 
der the third year's work. The pupil should not be 
asked to cOIDlnit rules, but the constructive princi- 
ples should be developed as there indicated. ..c\..s far 
as possible induce the pupil to note errors in the use 
of these principles when a composition is under dis- 
cussion and to suggest ilnprovement in diction and 
construction. 
In addition to the work outlined in verbs in the 
third year, fourth year pupils should study verbs in 
relation to the time expressed. Any study or dis- 
cussion of the different lnodes should be olnitted, 
and pupils should not be required to commit conju- 
gations. 
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Perhaps the majority of men and women 11lake 
frequent mistakes in the use of verbs when express- 
ing time of action, and in the use of such auxiliary 
verbs as, \vill and shall, 11laJ' and call. It is one of 
the most difficult 
ubjects that the pupil \vill be 
called upon to nlaster in connection with his compo- 
sition work, and he should begiu at the bottom and 
develop the subject gradually. 
In addition to discussing all mistakes in the com- 
position ,vork, a pupil should be asked during the
e 
recitations to pass to the board and ,,"rite sentences 
expressing action ,vbich has taken place in the 
past, action ,yhich is taking place 3t the prps- 
eut time, action which will take place in the future, 
action ,vhich ,vas cOlllpleted at or before a ct'rtain 
past time, action \vhich is completed at the pI'esent 
tinIe, and action which "Till be completed at or be- 
fore a certain future time. Th2 auxiliary yerbs used 
ILl 
to express the different times of action should be 
carefully noted and explained. Each pupil should 
continue this kind of ,,"ork until he ran write sen- 
tences expressing all the different times of action 
,vithout anv hesitancv "Thatever. 
ILl ILl 
By the end of the fourth Jear pupils ,viII begin to 
understand tbe nature of verbs and auxiliary yerbs, 
and to feel confident in the use of the same. After 
the pupil has fully developed and understalld8 the 
principle of verbs, he might incidentally learn the 
technical names applied to these principles-as 
tense,. mode, etc. 
rhis, ho,veyer, "\vould be in the 
sixth Jear. 
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F1ifth aud Sixth Years. 


The subject matter for the written "","ork during 
the fifth and sixth years may be obtained from the 
following sources: 
1. Conlpositions on subjects assigned froln the 
reading lessons. 
2. Reproduction of stories told or rf\ad bJT the 
teacher. 
3. Conlpositions on subj
cts assigned. 
J. Or31 language work should receiye careful at- 
tention. 
The subjects assigned for conlpositions for these 
two years should require more and more independ- 
ent work on the part of the pupil. After the pupil 
has finished gathering information concerning the 
subject about which he intends writing, he should 
be required to divide it logically into sub-heads be- 
fore beginning his composition. Logical treatment 
of subjects should be given incr
ased attention as 
the work in thesf\ t"\\70 yeaJ
s progresses. 
The subject luatter should be largely historical 
and geographical. Subjects should be selectpd that 
will assist along other lines of work, secure to the 
pupil valuable infornlfition, and lay the foundation 
for the geographical and historical work of the sev- 
enth and eighth years. Compositions on men and 
women "rho are historically noted for the part they 
have played in the development of this nation 
should receive increased attention. They sbould not, 
however, be stilted biographies of these lnen and wo- 
men
 but the story of their life's work-spveral com- 
positions often being devoted to the incidents in the 
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life of one 111an, as, Boyhood of Franklin; Franklin 
thp Printer; The Great Doctor Franklin; Young 
George "Tashinp;ton; "
asbington in the French 
"Tar; "Tashington in the Revolution; n"rashington as 
President. Pupil
 are interested in ",,
hat Illt.n do 
more than in "\vhat others say about theIll. 
)Iaterial for more than thirty excellent subjects 
n]ong these lines ,yill be found in "À-
 First Bool\: in 
À-
nlerican History'. by Eggleston. 
In the sixth 
rear, some subjects might be assign
d 
dealing merely ",,"ith civil government. À-
ny good 
civil governn1ent can be made the basis of this work. 
The follo"\ving may prove suggestiye: 
Duties of City Government. 
Officers of llakersfield and their Duties. 
Duties of Countr Government. 
Officers of Kern CountJ and their Duties. 
State Senators. 
State )lssernblymen. 
Duties of the State Legislature. 
Governor of California. 
Courts of California. 
Duties of State Courts. 
K ecessity of Government. 
Pupils should be asked to write about the prod- 
ucts of California. 
ì.ssign such subjects as, The À-
p. 
pIe, The I}otato, "
heat, Gold. Rilver, etc. It is best 
not to restl'iet the pupil to descriptive ,york, but 
have bin1 learn all he can about a subject-ho"\y it 
is proðuced, how it is prepared for consumption, for 
",,"hat used. Better results viill be secured during 
thes
 t,,,"o 
rears if tIle pupil is perluitted to tell all 
he kno,,"s about a subject than if he be restricted to 
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one phase of conlposition, such as narrative, descrip- 
tive, expositiye, or argumentative. S0111e elemen- 
tary ,york ought to be accomplished in narrative 
and description in the prilnary grades, but syste- 
nlatic work in these subjects should be postponed 
until the seventh and eighth years. 
During the fifth and sixth years' work there 
should be a recitation on the cOlnposition work twice 
pach week. No text-book of any ]
ind on language 
or granlnlar should be placed in the hands of pupils. 
The work outlined for the third and fourth years 
should receive continued and careful consideration, 
but its scope should not be enlarged. By the end of 
the sixth year's ,york the pupil should have thor- 
oughly mastered the constructi\"e principles of graln- 
mar; he should understand the nature of the con- 
structive rules and their application should give him 
no trouble, practice having made their eorrect use 
alUlost involuntary. 



Scl;entll a nd Ii) igh ill 1 7 ell J'S. 
The subject nlatter for the composition work of 
the seventh and eighth years should consist n 1n10st 
entirelJ of subjects assigned. These subjpets should 
deal largely with the work in English, Gpography 
and IIistory. If lnany subjects are assigned that vli11 
require the pupil to devote a con8iderable paI't of his 
time to lines of ""ork not connected with his regular 
school ,,-ork, he lnust, of necessity, sligh1 such sub- 
jeets 
s .L\..rithenletic, English, IIistory and (j-eog- 
rapbJT. Thoroughness dClnands that the p
lpil con- 
centrate his efforts upon the cssential studies, find 
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not attenlpt too nlauy independent lines of ,york at 
the same time. 

 
The following subjects are suggesti\'e of the kind 
that should be assigned for these two years' work: 
1. In Geography: 
Causes of "
inds. 
Causes of Tides. 
Causes of Ocean Currents. 
IT ses of ""'001. 
lJ ses of Cotton. 
Rice Culture in the 
outh. 
'Talue of R
ilroads to Comn1erce. 
Effects of llaill'oads upon the Social I
ife of a 
Katioll. 
Effects of Railroads upon the Political Life of a 
Xation. 
Effect of Ocean Currents upon Climate. 
Garden Products of the Soutb. 
Effect of Rivers on Land Forms. 
Effect of CliIllate on the Products of a Countrv. 
-- 


f) 
... . 


In History: 
European 'l'rade ,,,,ith the Eastern Countries 
prior to 149:!. 
"
hy a "Tater Route to the Eastern Countries 
was Desired about 149
. 
ITnited States Senate. 
Hanlilton 
s Financial Schellle. 
Fashion of Dress for )Ien in 1790. 

iode of Trayel in 1790. 
Object for T,,-o Branches in the I..egislati, e De- 
partment. 
Spoils Systeln. 
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3. In English: 
The selections studied "\'yill determine to a great 
extent the subjects assigned. The following in the 
"LadJ of the Lake" nlay prove suggestive: 
CustOlllS of the Scottish Highlanders. 
Custonls of the Scottish Lowlanders. 
History of the Douglas Family. 
Relations of Scotland and England. 
GoverUluent in the Scottish Clans. 
Relations of the IIighland Chiefs to the King of 
Scotland. 
Life at the Royal Court of E,cotland. 
Scottish Scenery. 
Scott. 
Roderick. 
Fitz-J ames. 
Ellen. 
lVIalcolm Graeme. 
I..och Katrine. 
Rocky Isle and Ellen's Home. 
The Chase. 
In addition to tbe work indicated above, the pupil, 
during the last Jears of his grarnll1ar school work, 
should have systematic practice in narrative and de- 
scriptive ",vriting. 
For subjects in tbe narrative work the pupil 
should rely to a large extent upon his personal ex- 
periences. An incident in the pupil's life that was 
important enough to inlpress itself upon his menl- 
ory is usually a ,yortby subject for a composition. 
If it was of interest to bim, it ,viII, very likely, be of 
interest to the members of his class. For the de- 
scriptive ,york choose sucb subjects as, 
fy Home, 
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:l\ly lledroonl, a Successful Rabbit Trap, How to Put 
up a S,ving, .\. 
unset, ...\.n .\pple, A Flower, A 
Plant, .
n .\nimal. In describing fruits, flowers, 
plants and animals, the- pupil should base his de- 
scription upon the careful exalnination of an actual 
specimen. 
During the seventh and eighth years there should 
be two recitations each week on compositions. These 
recitations should be devoted to a discussion of the 
compositions, particular attention being directed to 
thought, diction and construction. By the .end of 
the sixth :rear, the pupil should understand the na- 
ture of, and should haye acquired the ability to ap. 
ply readily, the constructive principles of grammar. 
The time which he devotes to composition ",,"ork dur- 
ing the last t,ro years of his grammar school life 
should be devoted, almost entirely, to the 10gicaJ 
treatment of the subject, and to clearness, smooth- 
ness and conciseness of expression. The only way 
for him to accomplish anything definite along these 
lines is by practice in writing cOlnpositions and by 
a mutual discussion of the same under the direction 
of a teacher ,,"ho understands composition and gram- 
mar and can teach tbese subjects to pupils. 
The vast nlajority of bOJTs and girls n1ust face the 
world "\vith its duties and responsibilities with no 
other educational preparation than that proyided by 
the- gralunulr school. Their grammar school \york 
shoulù have cultivated their po"
er to think logic- 
ally.. and Sllould have giyen them tbe ability to ex- 
press their thoughts orally and in writing in at least 
moderately clear, smooth and concise English. Cle
r 
thinking and a clear, slnooth expression of thought 
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may be considered prerequisites of a successful life 
if said life must depend upon personal initiative.' 
Hence the yalue of COlllposition work can hardly be 
overestilna ted. 
Some teachers cOlnplain of composition work be- 
cause they are unable to achieve success in teaching 
it. This usually llleans that they do not understand 
composition and gramlnar, unless understanding 
composition and granlmar means haying at the 
"tongue's end hundreds of rules." It nlight be well 
to remind all those who are unable to teach com- 
position and granlmar in the public schools so that 
pupils will learn to express their thoughts orally 
and in writing in at least moderately clear and 
snlooth English, that they owe it, as a duty to the 
taxpa)"cr and to the pupil, to stop teaching
 until 
they are better qualified for the ,york. The object 
of the public school s
ystem is to prepare boys and 
girls for their. life's work, and not to supply po- 
sitions for teachers. 



THE STATE TEXT-BOOK SYSTEM. 


Unifornlity, cheapness to the pupil, and quality of 
subject matter are the three beneficent results that 
the advocates of a state series of text-books clainl 
for the system. There is a unifornl series of text- 
&I 
books for the eleu1entary schools of this state, thus 
fulfilling the first adT"antage claimed; but that said 
books are cheap to the pupil in dollars and cents is 
plausibly questioned, and that the subject matter 
of a majority of said books is of good quality is em.. 
phatically denied by the T"ast majority of the edu- 
cators of the state. Unifornlit, in the text-books of 
.. 
the stute is good, cheapness of the text-book to the 
pupil is good, but good quality of subject matter in 
text-books is absolutely essential to good work. The 
schools of the state can do good work "\\"ithout using 
the same text-books. They can do good ,,"ork. ,,"ith- 
out using cheap text-books, but they cannot do good 
,york ,,
hen compelJed to use text-books ,,
hich con- 
tain poor subject matter. 
The condemnation of the subject matter in the 
State Sel.ies text-books by educators "rho are en- 
gaged in elementary school ,york is so general and 
eluphatic, that a discussion of the same would seem 
unne
essary. Ho,vever, a restatement of some of 
the general defects ""ill be made vrithout attempt- 
ing a detailed analJ"sis. 
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THE S'l
...
TE ARITIIl\IETIC. 


One of the main defects in the State .fl.l'ithnletic is 
a lack of explanation of lllathematical principles. 
The following is taken from the preface: "They [the 
members of the State Board of Education] feel, 
however, that arithmetics have been too lunch given 
to talking and not enough to doing-that a student 
seldom or never masters the thought in a long and 
minute explanation. He cannot understand it be- 
fore working the examples and does not need it af- 
terwards." 
In other words, the State r\.rithllletic has been 
compiled on the supposition that a pupil who can 
solve all example will understand the principles in- 
volved. This, of course, is a fallacy, and a fallacy 
that the teacher must constantly guard against. 
Those who are engaged in the supervision of gram- 
mar school work, know as a matter of fact, that 
graduates of the grammar school can often solve a 
problem if it is similar to those they have been ac- 
customed to solving, but if they are asked to solve 
a problem different in form from those they haye 
been accustomed to solving, though it does involve 
the same principles, they are unable to proceed with 
the solution. Not enough time is devoted to arith- 
metical principles and too much is devoted to ll1a- 
chine-like drill on solutions. The State Series ...\rith- 
metic, by a woeful lack of explanation of principles 
involved, places a prelnium on this kind of work. 
It consists of a compilation of examples, and to the 
pupil it is so luuch dead matter. 
The teacher, of course, is supposed to supply the 
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explanation. If he has sufficient time he nlay be able 
to do this. ,,""e should remember, ho,vever, that ill 
most of the counties of this state the nlajority of the 
children attend school in the country districts, 
"There one teacher has charge of all the grades. Un- 
der such conditions, the teacher is cro,yded for time 
in all his "","ork, and explanation nlust necessarily be 
cut short. If each new principle ,vere properly ex- 
plained, the pupil would be able to study most of 
them unaided and thus relieve the teacher of a great 
deal of unnecessary work. Furthermore, the best 
mental discipline that a pupil will receive during his 
granlmar school worl{ ,,
ill be derived from master- 
ing the principles of arithmetic unaided, except by 
the clear analysis of principles involved found in 
good text-books under the head of "explanations." 
Another defect in the State Series ..l.rithmetic is 
th
 offering for solution exanlples beyond the men- 
tal capacity of the pupil. (See exercise 142). The 
teacher ,viII drill his pupils on these examples until 
they can solve them, the pupils committing the solu- 
tions as they ,yould comnlit a selection of prose or 
poetr.y. The al'ithlnetical principles used in the so- 
lution are not understood. It is needless for pupils 
to attempt the solution of problems beyond their 
mental capacity. It "Tould be better for them to de- 
vote their time to studying the principles nnd in 
making fairly cOlllplex applications of the saIne. 
"Then "\\Te cOlupare the absurd llletbods in the 
State Series Xumber I
essons, and the skeleton-like 
construction of the Rtate Series ...
rithnletic, with 
other arithmetics nlany of ,vhich have been written 
with regard to the psychological developlllent of the 
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young mind, we can understand "Tby teachers in the 
elementary schools, and superintendents of element- . 
ary school "i'ork become discouraged, and why 
count:\"' boards of education insist on the use of 
., 
supplementary arithmetics. 


THE STATE HISTORY. 


Of all the state text-books the historJ, perhaps, 
possesses the least merit. I t lacks, almost entirely, 
the true historical spirit. The subject matter is 
chopped up into sections resembling the lecture 
notes of an academi
 professor. To the pupil it is 
lifeless. Perhaps 80 per cent of the pupils in the 
grammar school of this state detest the study of llis- 
tory-whereas it should be one of the most fascinat- 
ing and entertaining of the grammar school sub- 
jects. This, of course, is often partly due to the 
teacher, but teacher and pupil cannot do good work 
without good text-books. Few teachers or pupils 
have anything but ,vords of condemnation for the 
State History. 
The State IIistory has been written on the suppo- 
sition that the stud
T of history consists in the stat- 
ing of dates and relating the events of wars, ad- 
ministrations, settlelnents-the nlere skeleton of his- 
tory. Thp history of a nation or of an institution 
is a growth and should be studied as such. The 
study of cause and effect should be substituted for 
the memorizing of dates and events. Any text-book 
on history that does not recognize tbis fact ought 
not to be used in the s
hool room as a text-book. It 
is encouraging to note that in many counties of this 
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state, county boards of education have practically 
abolished the State History by encouraging the use 
of supplenlentary histories. This is, perhaps, a vio- 
lation of the spirit of the law but the end would 
seem to justify the means. 


STATE READERS. 


The State readers, extending from the first to the 
sixth year inclusive, are not evenly graded, and most 
of the subject matter in the fourth, fifth and sixth 
years is entirely foreign to the other work. It con- 
sists largely of lllyths and fairy stories, "\\" hereas it 
should consist largely of history stories-thus lay- 
ing a foundation for the study of history in the ad- 
vanced grades. Nothing is more fascinating to the 
child mind than the story of what a great man bas 
done, and in such a story the outline of ten years of 
a nation's historj" can often be skilfully interwoven. 
Tbere are a number of text-books on reading in 
which this object is kept constantly in vie,,". 


ST.I.
TE L...-\.NGUAGE BOOI(. 


The little state language book called "Lessons in 
Language" defeats the object which its authors 
hoped it would secure; viz., freedom and fluency of 
expression. 
The constructive ,york consists lllostly in complet- 
ing sentences, filling in blanks, and ans-\vering q ues- 
tions. Those engaged in composition ,york kno,,,, 
from experience that nothing blunts free expression 
more than following such methods. Fluency of ex- 
pression and application of the practical part of 
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grammar can be best secured by written work. The 
subject matter for this written work may be repro-' 
duction of the reading lesson in the pupil's o,vn lan- 
guage without reference to the book, reproduction 
of stories read or told to the class by the teacher 
and compositions on subjects assigned. (For fuller 
details on gralnlnar and composition see page 71.) 


STATE SPELLER. 


The list of words in the state speller is as good as 
will be found in most text-books on spelling. The 
time devoted to the large number of written lessons, 
.. however, is practically wasted. 


ST...\..TE GEOGRAPHY. 


The State Primary geography is the bugbear of 
the teacher's life. A nUl11ber of counties have en- 
tirely abolished its use. The advanced geograþhy is 
a fairly good text-book of the old school, but devotes 
entirely too much time to details, and not enough 
space to the habits and life of the people as they are 
effected by the physical conditions of the country in 
which they live. (For a fuller discussion of th
 sub- 
ject of geography see page JÆ.)Ol 
STATE PHYSIOI
OGY AND CIVIL GOVERN- 
1tIENT. 


The State Oivil Go"Vernment is an excellent little 
book for gramnlar grade work, and so is the hy- 
gienic part of the State Physiology. 
In passing judgment on the subject matter of the 
state text-hooks, it is ,veIl to renlelnber that the best 
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proof of its poor qualitJY is the almost universal con- 
demnation ,vhich it receiT"es from the teacher in the 
elenlentary schools, and frolll the supel'intendents of 
elementary school ,Yol'l
. Those ,vho ,york ,yjth the 
material are the best judges of the san1e. It ,yould, 
perhaps, be difficult to find a disinterested educator 
of illlportance ,vho does not consider the nlajority of 
the state text-books an iUlpositioll on the public 
schools of the state. 
It is onlJY natural that the state text-books are of 
an inferior q uali(y; it ""ould be surprising if thpy 
"yerp otherwise. Text-books in the United States 
haye been improving for more than a hundred years. 
Each one must enter the field of competition and 
live, if it liT"es at all, on its o,vn merits. :\Iost of 
them haT"e been "yritten b
r men and "yomen who 
have made their life's ,""ork the study and teaching 
of a certain subject. Such conditions naturally 
\yould produce and have produced good text-books 
on most subjects. 
The text-books of the California States Series are 
the offsprings of entirely different conditions. They 
do not enter the field of competition. 1\lost of them 
haT"e been written by men and ,vomen ,,
ho haT"e not 
made their life"s ,york the study and teaching of the 
subject on "yhieh they bave produced a text-book. 

Iany, perhaps, ,yho assisted in compiling the state 
text-boo1.s secured their positions through political 
influence. Assuming, ho"\yever, that the
" ,vere se- 
lected because of their peculiar qualifications, is it 
reasonable to expect that text-books written by con- 
tract in this young state of California, where the 
opportunities for research and inT"estigation are lim- 
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ited, will be as good as those written in the East
 
where the facilities for investigation are unlimited, 
and where the author knows his books must liye on 
their merits alone? "1"hat chance would the Cali- 
fornia Series of text-books have in the nlurkets of 
the East? 
It seems reasonable to presume that any investi- 
gator of this subject Dlust conclude that so long as 
California writes her own text-books by contract she 
will have text-books of an inferior quality. It is, 
perhaps, best for her to have a uniform series of 
1
xt-books, and, it is claimed, cheaper to the pupil 
for her to print those text-books, but it is not best 
for her to write then1. 
For the solution of the text-book question in Cali- 
fornia, the folloV\:-ing plan is suggested: 
1. There should be a uniforul series of text-books 
used in the elementary and secondary schools of the 
state. 
2. 1-\11 text-books should be selected, not written 
by contract, by the State Board of Education. 
Two requisites necessarJ to bodies authorized to 
choose text-books are the ability to choos
 the right 
kind of books and the ability and inclination to re- 
sist the 1110netary considerations offered by some 
publishing houses. In many instances during recent 
:rears, members of state and territorial boards of 


During the last regular session of the State Legislature, I 
urged Senator Smith, of I{ern and San Luis Obispo Coun- 
ties, to prepare a constitutional amendment embodying this 
plan, but pressure of other business prevented him from pre- 
vnriag said bill. 
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education have been known to accept bribes from 
publishing houses, and because of such considera- 
tions have adopted text books for use in the schools 
of the state, or of th
 territory as the case may be. 
The nlajority of th
 State Board of Education, as 
provided for in the chapter on the "Certification of 
Teachers," ,viII very likely consist of men who can- 
not be s\ya:red in their selections of text-books bv 

 
 
favoritism or by lnonetary consideration. 
I believe the method outlined above would satis- 
factorily settle the text-book question. The commit- 
tee would be pernlanent and its character would in- 
sure the selection of text.books on their merit alone. 
The comlnittee could secure reasonable rates on 
books selected, or the state could buy the copyright 
for California. But it ,yould be best perhaps to se- 
cure reasonable rates direct froln the publishers be- 
fore finally adopting a book. Text-books on all sub- 
jects are constantly inlproving, and it might be un- 
wise to bind the schools of the state to use a certain 
text-book for a considerable length of time, and this 
would be necessary in order to make the purchase of 
a copyright a business proposition. 




TUE VVESTERN SERIES OF READERS 


EDITED BY HARR WAGNER 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR 
SUPPLEMENTARY WORK IN 
HISTORY AND NATURE STUDY 


IN OUR WESTERN SCHOOLS 
ALL FULLV AND BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. EACH VOLUME CONTAINS 
FROM EIGHTEEN TO TWENTY-SIX FULL-PAGE PIOTURES. 


EXTENSIVELY ADOPTED AND USED IN THE SCHOOLS OF THE PACIFIC COAST 


VOL. 1.- 
PACIFIC HISTORY STORIES 
BY' HARR WAGNER 
FOR FOURTH AND FIFTH GRADES 
During the short time that this book has been on the market 
its sale has been phenomenal. It is pronounced, by all of our 
leading educators, to be excellently adapted to the work for 
which it was intended - a supplementary reader in history 
study in the Fourth and Fifth Grades. puny two-thirds of 
the counties in California have this book on their supplemen- 
tary and library 1i
t. 


VOL. 11.- 
PACIFIC NA TURE STORIES 
BY' HARR WAGNER AND DAVID S. JORDAN 
AND OTHERS 
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reading book in nature study it cannot be excelled, 
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A Third or Fourth Grade pupil will read it easily, and with 
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our great western empire, and tell of characters and events but 
little touched upon by the general school history. The child 
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A timely book for the young. We employed to write this vol- 
ume, a man 'whose thirty - year residence in the Orient made 
him thoroughly familiar with the people and their customs, 
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Can the study of Geology be made interesting to the young? 
It certainly can when written in the style of this book. It 
contains some thirty-eight chapters, everyone laden with 
knowledge but all reading like a story book. The chapters on 
The Yosetrzite Valley, The San Francisco Bay aad The Colo- 
rado River in themselves alone warrant the purchase of the 
book. :jf- 
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